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“T am sorry to hear it,” said Sir Alfred, placldly. “Do not let ber, | those that revive sensations—they retain their influence with 4 
if you can heip it. Tuines Pesvést ti wot ciel ie man caloclasadl toe Owls Gun hamee G ake off. Andseo it was with Caroline. 























































that gentle, young woman.” 
This was the first time Caroline had ever heard him speak disparag- 


ingly of James. 
CHAPTER V.—A DISCOVERY. 
Things 'weut on ia their usual course. Caroline heard no more of 
James’s emigration, and she never broached the subject to her husband ; 


ost her spirits, and became si- 
lent and abstracted ; for ever she was repeating those two words, and in 
vain divining a cause for their utterance. She once thought of makin 

Flora discover from James what he knew about her coasin, bat this 
again she scorned to do; her husband must know something about the 
sabject, and he had never even given her the least hint of it, He did 
not wish her to kaow, if there was any thing to be known; and she 
would trust him—she would entirely depend on him, bat ber health gave 
way. She got thin and pale ; but now ber mind was turned into ano- 
ther channel, which at the time aroused her, and directed her thoughts 
from that'which only tended to make her miserable, Her husband was 
taken ill, attacked by a fever that had been for some time prevalent in 











she ; 
gone a change—she clang now as much to the thought of her bi 
as before she had turned from him. What was the world to her 
wens his Iotere, the eager, ouging, waralag dese to ve Wis har 
were ’ ng, to be 
“We are all to each other,” she said. « Ithe bes done wrong, consented 
another’s crime—or—or done worse—I will share the consequences, with 
Bo ye weary pagete piel gee! for boy 1 pepe | = 
Grasp’ : “ yes, w en object to live 
for ; weak and woman.as Iam, I will—I must save him.” So 
ted her taper, and opening the door, she listened if all was 
; then she crept down stairs, and noiselessly opened the 
door. All was as she had left it. Not hesitating a moment, she 
closed the drawer of the bureau, locked the d snatehed up the 
and handkerchief, and left the room ; these she coacealed and waited till 
morning. What a new existence did she rise to, E thing seemed 
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the neighbourhood. “All her attention and care was to nurse and watch | altered, even her very appearance ; there was nothing to re her of ta 
Hiterature. him. never resigned her place by his side, or allowed any one to | the past, except her love to her husband—this increased. 1 1, 
roe relieve her in her charge. Often, in the delirium of fever, he fancied | 80 tly for his retura, and yet she would not ask him back; she Hh 
POOR PURSE. himself in some distant land, totally unconscious of all around him, and | feared his remarking teration in © He must not see me ‘ 
not at all recognising his wife ; then again he would think his father was | changed,” she thought ; “he must never suspect that J know’’-——. Sir i 
BY THE BEADLE OF BRAY. by his bed ; and now he would call, “ Charles St. Laurence.” Caroline | Alfred did return. He clasped her in his arms; she could not restrain ott 
Oh! if I had galore,—in store, started and ee ee him, bat the incoherency with which he | herself ; her feelings overpowered ber, and in a flood of tears her head +t 
I'd just build a sweet cottage,—no more ; spoke prevented from understanding aught but the name. She | sunk on bis shoulder. Sir Alfred was alarmed ; he held her from him, b 
In a deep-vallied glen, far a' rude men would walk up and down the room, with her hands clasped in terror and | and parting the hair on her forehead, he looked at her. i 


dismay, while her husband would continue one moment calling on 
“Charles” in a loud voice, and then sinking iatoa low, melancholy mur- 


mar. 
She determined, let the consequences be what the t, whea Sir 
Alfred recovered, that she would tell him all she ved koa There was 


“My poor child. Caroline, dearest, how altered you are! You muat 
- ill—suffering when I was away, and not let me kaow—I must never 
eave you ; 

“ Promise me that,” she cried eagerly, “ wherever go take me; 
let me be always with you. Alfred, dear Alfred, promise me that.” 
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CHAPTER VI.—A LOVER'S QUARREL, WITH OTHER MATTERS. 

One day as Flora was going up stairs, she met James just as he was 
oars master’s moody i he did wo se first pereeive yh 1. 
to annoyed, and was mattering something 8 r 
Fats Soe to her, and caked tar would she turn into the 

> 
: 
f 


Sweetest wall-flowers more distrust in keeping her breast locked up from bim, as she had of | She never could bear him out of her sight; even if he went out to +4 
And our hearts in ’ late, than in explaining all, and leaving the solving of the difficulty to | ride alone, she was in agony of apprehension till his return, The: ner- 
Ob! they say that great wealth is a curse, himself. This determination strengthened her: she was enabled to at- | vous excitement, and the effort she made to conceal her and ex- Shee 
But, what's worse, tend him with more com re of mind than she could have done after | ert herself before her husband, caused a violent reaction io when ashe 
My heart is too big for my purse, he had thus involuntarily alluded to the subject that had for so long | had not the restraining influence of his presence. She, who bad been 
‘oor purse ! made her unhappy. always active, and the life of the house, now became perfectly listless ; ee | 
After some weeks Sir Alfred gradually improved, aad with returning | resigned omestic arrangements to Flora, and became quite passive Walt 
Ob! if I had money galore,—in store, health his spirits revived. Caroline had never known him to be so con- | in her hands, even as regarded her adoraments. This ta 
1'd open the lattice, and widen the door tinuously cheerfal—the sudden starts and moody looks all d change in her mistress was observed by Flora, but she assigned ano iy 
Of my heart and ee and all haman kind At first she did not think he was — enough Yor her to venture on a | reason, little dreaming of the shadow that hung over her. : A 
I'd invite to come in, and a true welcome find. sabject, that she could oot divest herself from the idea but that it had -_ . 
From sunset to dawn I’d seek out the forlorn— 


of finding the clue to the mystery which prevented any further allusion 
either to James or her cousin as in any Wey cogussted With him. 


housekeeper’s room, as he wanted~to say a word to her. At first she 
An invitation to join a shooting-party in the north of Scotland, which 


was reluctant, for of late she bad, according to her mistress’s advice, 


Bat, what’s worse, Sir Alfred received, determined him on leaving home for a time, as his | rather avoided him, but, on al o> her in aa excited manner 80 
My heart is too big for m pene, medical adviser wished that he should strengthen himself by change of | anusual to him, she complied. they eu! the room, he clapped 
‘oor purse ! air. He was very reluctant to go alone, as Caroline thought tt advisable en ee saying under his breath, “T can stand this ne | ': 


to remain at home. Her father’s health had been failing of late, and she 
eee his time, of any sudden change taking place in her absence. 


and Caroline, for the first time since her marriage, was separated from 
her husband. For the first few days she gave way to great depression, « 
shadow seemed to be engin over hit-1a ficall of die etineen ap- 


Amongst the changes Sir Alfred wished to make in the house, one was 


and will leave him and his affairs for ever; that cursed woman is 
cause of all this change.” 
astonished, s"id, “James has any thing happened to annoy ' 
you? I never saw you pat out before.” | 
* Annoy me!” he answered. “ There is nothing bat from f 
morning till night i a man cannot do his business without at 
I wild not stand it; 'I have made up my mind to leave this immediately. ; 
What I wished to ask you, how soon could you be ready for us to start 


And our hearts should arise, to open 6 Gies te the Unracy, that weal, connees with Caroline’s | for Australia?” 14 
To our God in the skies, room, and so prevent the circuitous round that was now necessary to go| “Ob! James,” she said blushing, “ I don’t think that could be. 
Each night when my guests and I from one room to the other. “What,” he cried, “ you did not object when I mentioned it some ed 
Oh! say that great wealth is 4 curse, These improvements Caroline now decided that she would have com- | months f wHiet Res matte yos change your ated new tt anil HE 
Bat what’s worse— ete neeereeey Sitare, anh co give ber tatent s hep sarprise. The| Poor looked very timidly down, minted the ead of her sprod ia ¥ 
F » in the library she intended to have firet ate he taen foes her fingers ; she seemed afraid of hurting James’s feelings, or he is 
My heart is too big for my puree, what he was mosi anxious about, She workmen to be ready should think sbe had treated him badly. In hesitating manner she | 
Poor purse to commence operat on ensuing morning, before said, “ When you spoke as a " " ; 3 
eran her ere pecdes ik. and” besides, things are changed. I could not—would not leave my 


A WOMAN'S SACRIFICE. she felt lighter ler than she bad done for many a day, as she ‘ames darted across the room, and seizing her armas in a vice: “ Tell 
CHAPTER IV.—A SUSPICION. went into the library to make these necessary ts. She | me, girl,” he shouted, “has she, your mistress, been tampering with 
One evening, it was late, and Caroline rose to retire for the | had collected his books and papers, and had them carrie into her own | your feelings towards me? You are not the same as you were two months 
bight. As she was leav yoom, her husband rang the bell and or- | room ; and now the only thing to be removed was an old-fashioned bu- | #g0.”’ 
dered James to be sent to to arrange some accounts. reau, that was ep Pweryedpreh FEM ORL She looked up at him, frightened terribly at his macner, eo extraor- 
Some time after Caroline left the room, she remembered that there | missing the servant who assisted her, she pat his letters in this desk | dinary in him. ge gorge ey ge changed, 
was 8 note she had particularly wished to answer, and had forgotten it | previous to moving it. While eo dolog, io ralaiag lot-go-his hold of her arm, and said quietly, “ You know, Flora, she : 
in her husband’s study. She desired her maid to fete it; but not Po tae phe tr ge to it, she «spre, my has crossed me ia every thing, turned my against me, and now 
recollecting exactly where se had put it, she calied her back and said wer flew out at the side, gs be. oo Sone es 0 | you.” 
she would go to look for it. She took a candle, and ran down | appearance of one from the outside. e went round to close it; but | She saw him tremble as he said this; but he turned his back towards 
stairs, As she walked up a long corridor that led to the study, she | from the small portion of it that was open, she saw it so covered with | her and went to the fire-place, and covered his face with his band. She 
heand teed vetoes ented In 00 . Not being sure from what direction | dust, and a cobweb formed across it. “Here was a private drawer, in | felt greatly for him. That she loved him she could not Sar | ot 3 
Huey proceeded, she stood to listen, when she discovered it was from the this old piece ture, that bad been in the family for years, and no | was only her mistress’s constant entreaties to her lately that had Induced 
library. She waited for a moment without moving, and heard distinct! one had known of its existence,’’ she t t. “ How astonished Alfred | her to alter her coaduct towards bim. She thought that, aps, it was 
repeated the name of her cousin, “Charles St, Laurence ;” but she could would be to discover it.” And so thinking, she drew it out further, when | James's manner that was the cause of Sir A. Douglass’s ike, and if she 
not recognise the er. Still standing, she hesitated should she she saw far, far back, a small dirk, and a little cloth, discoloured and 
then 


could only persuade him to court his mistress, all might yet go on well. a 
She could not bear the idea of reply | him against ber mistress’s wish ; es, 
but, in time, if James would only be led by her, Lady Douglass would 
then see him as he really was. With this io her mind she went over 
to him, and gently laying ber hand on his shoulder, 

“ James,” she said, “ you judge my lady toorashly. Why should you 


thiak she has turaed Mme against i ” 

“ Because I know it, eg withont moving. “He has never 

been the same since she crossed the door.” 

“Tt was a! yesterday,” she continued, “I hesrd her begging off 

ones, sh he stole the oats ; bat the moment he acknowledged it, she 

made Sir Alfred forgive him. There never was « geatler or kinder being 5 
e is.” 


“ Why,” said he, turning towards her, “it is not long since I heard 
you, yourself, say that you never saw any one so altered as she is, *y 
and { remenber you were crying, too, after one of your very gentle 


| 
| 


hast peated | them. The blade Supe pad tebe dha taraed 6 Posed aot noe 
to her own room, in a state of t excitement. She re was spotted and rusty ; she tu’ ¢ round a 
uy Ae the handle was a curious one, with Raeres raised on it, but so 
She only heard the name once, and she could hear nothing more of what | she could reg Aw aggie them. There was a small plate on the 
was ; bat she was convinced she had not been deceived, it was no close to the joiring, where the blade was inserted, and here she loo’ 
thougt _ x: Ses'r| antes enthd th nsteing, " Lotking Seah tc hed pemstlag i tek 
one further from her ts at that moment was ; coald see nothing. ng round to find somet to ra 
‘oe was said, and that clearly, ot bat plate with, she saw a glove It with chamois lying on the 
she argued who had known Charles St. Laurence in that “ This is jast what I waat,” she said; aud turning out the inside of th 
and her maid. Whose voice wasit she heard ? | glove, she breathed on the plate and rubbed it hard. B rsa she | J 
Could stranger have come to her husband after she had left him ; bat | saw the form of letters appearing ; she traced them—C.§, L., “C,8, L.,” 
this ; the keys on the table ; the doors had been | she repeated two or three times; “ whose can it have been. There never 
locked an hour before. Alfred was in the library, and who was with | was one of Alfred's family had those initials. I wonder for how many 
him? Then it dawned on her recollection that she had met James go- | generations it has been lying here ;” and then taking the little cloth, 
ing into the room as she left it; bat what could James mean by speak- | she held it up to the light. “ Why, this is a pocket handkerchief,” she 
years , before he | cried. Turning to the corners she saw on one letters. “This must, of 
went abroad with Sir Alfred ; = would he meation him, even if he did | course Beleas ja Bag: sees A | the ee, ; ~4 nesene me my oa 
speak of him, so disrespectfa as “Charles St. rence. Then, | plainer. rawing nearer e Ww! W, as was fas' d 
-~ furlous anger ; James never was known to | ing, she saw in raised letters C.8.L. “The same tities, I declare ; it | ever the same, exactly, since her cousia’s death, or disappearance. I can 
raise bis voice ; more she thought, the more bewildered she became. | must be some Charles,” she said aloud. The sound of the name seemed | never forget that evening ; she was like one distracted. 
“Phere is some ill-lack follows me, connected with him,” she said, dis- | to recall some latent thought, for she seized the handkerchief, and rivet-| _“ Her cousin’s,” he , with interest. “Why, what bad she to do 
tractedly. Then in vain she tried to calm herself and think of other | ing her eyes on the letters, then with a low cry, “ST.,” she said. “ Yes, with him ?” # f.. / enn 
bat involuntarily her thoughts recurred to her cousin, and what | the ST. are together ; it is one word—St. Laurence.” She sunk down) “ I don’t know, I am sure,” she said. “Perhaps she liked him; bat 
the bea jast heard. She could ve at no satisfactory solation. What | on earest chair no, that she did not—mach, at least. It is her naturally gentle pow wr 
forced itself on her mind, with vivid conviction, was that her cousin was | she : | tion; and her kindness to his sister after, that was more than I can de- 
living. Where or in what manner she coald not conjecture, but alive he | a void ; she looked round the room; all seemed strange: she was too | scribe.” 
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Flora stopped for a ttor b : 
“Oh, altered,” said she ; “so she is, indeed. I don’t think she was 
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she felt sure. much stunned for even the sensations belonging to grief; it was as if a| Just thea the bell rung, and she left hastily to answer her mistress’s 

wat Get this gave her joy, bat the reflection, “there must be some- | weight bad fallen on her, and deprived her of . M ly | summons. After she quitted the room, emes steed in, the cxase po” 

ting very stsuage eboat 1,” t. Why should he remain con- | she rose, left the room, fastening the door; she the key with her. | sition without moving a limb. A bystander might have observ a4 
cealed, or, worse—be deprived of his liberty ; t there scemed | She was like one walking in sleep ; her eyes staring, without con- | riety of expression passing over his countenance. He bmg wrapped 

connected with his absence, be it in Aimself or others. Tne labyrinth was | scious of seeing any thing. She never rested or sat down for a moment ; deep meditation, and occasionally # triampbant, ae fee ym 

more ved. Her ly seemed to draw her hus-| up and down stairs from one room into another, never thinking ber | over his hard-chiselled lips ; then, clapping bis Seve te te. 

band into some indefinite crime. “Oh! it was , far er, that | mind was vacant. If a servant addressed her, it seemed an effort to | mantel-piece—“ It will do,”’ he said. eye 6 e road 

Charles had been, as we , — What what he said. Bat when night came, and all was dark, she | that leads to—— ;” and, with a hoarse » he le’ a exe ai 

am I saying ?—how dreadful!” She walked up and down the room in | had to confine herself to one room. By degrees she felt consciousness James determined to renew his con ggg ora at wa the 

nervous excitement till ehe heard her busband’s step ; then, snatching a | returning ; she gave way to  nataral burst of grief, and sobbed sload. | opportualty, He must get a decided saswer. Her refusal, and th ql 

book from the table, she seemed intently absorbed by the perusal, deter- | This relieved her ; she was enabled to think. “ How cruel, cruel, just as reason she assigned for it, earaged him.to the last degree. Ie ~~ 

teas be chould not ese 8 trace of the uneasiness she tried to con- | I thought all was right.” Her arms crossed on the table hefore her, and | really ; and, in the selfishness of his natare, bad Jong, ros nk 

ceal. expressed surprise at seeing her ap so late ; and then dravgng | her head raised, she was the TOES Ra. ieee te ee being won to better things by her gentle influence, -_s 4 
a chair to the fire sat close beside her, and in great spirits entered into | she moaned, “and how—dead”” She sb all over. “It was | for “ the earliest opportanity did not copar Sil necsly © © ote 

a detail of some alteration which he was abou‘. to She looked at | James; it must be,” she , a8 if her heart woald break; but last interview, On the following Saturday evening, as he wae crossing 


y 
the passage, the door of the prey ey wh room wa3 ying ¢ and he 
to 


think he had been engaged ang emp re My Bee goeny which she dared not even breathe to herself; then she started u saw Flora arranging some linen tha’ was liftia, into 

She se Ae tanh tie Convention <2 ames, bat ly knew how to | wringing her in bh , wildly walked a hie 'ine one of the in the room. He advanced and wh ae ve: 
it. Her dread that this man was in some connected | doing she came opposite her bh ‘s picture. She from it, and po one hope, Flora, yeu have thought over w' you the 
she had heard prevented her from recurring to him, covering her face with her hands, she cried, “I shall never look at it day.” 


 T have,” she answered ; “ but, James, it is out of the question. It 
would be more than ungrateful of me to leave my lady now; she de; 


























“ Carol steward he could bi . ideal of honour, trath, and uprightness she had trusted on me for ev 
a ar ON 1 ites locked ap  bintae alee ns Lea bad be doe? |" Again ot that,” be asl ; Flore, you doa’t know how mach hangs 
“ Yes,” said she, “a man of very good character. I wish wecould get | The idol was shattered, and her lay withered beside it. The on yous dqsiaion ; bomen, Melane 700 0 Oe FSet decid t oie 
a situation for him. Do you know of any one that he would suit?” dream was over ; there was a gu them. This thought was | I It will be the worst day she ever saw that decides yon 
“I want hita for ourselves,” he replied. more bitter than all. She groaned in utter ; ber head sank on | me. No! doa’t try to deceive me; 1 know well esough. preety 
< Quire,” ld Carolin, in aonsnmeat;« where le James go-| parm, und nil sy ead taurus hy if he ay | cbt cate tio, 2 you rll tig Some ox anit me” 
was forgotten ; \ 
MET think bet to Australia. He has a great deal of money days be and’ Alfred walked by the rivers se love and tenderness| “Ob! James,’ she cried ; ‘indeed gh po ay Se <3 
and is he would soon become a rich man.” for her ; those words to sho bs Biase, ont to wich ber baass She never breathed your name to me yh yon 
bin. ~ wach “tel dere doubt she is was boon t that dreams Se i ie tak | Lane's popet parcel rapped Si, felt beary. I thought it mast 
. t . 
ae she gination or fancy are easily dispelled when one awakes; not so with ' have been some vf the silver spoons had beea put in there ia mis- 

















The Alvion, 












the paper to eee—it was an old-fashioned little dag- 


” oried James, interrupting ber. 
but a emall dagger,” she said. “ Not one she was ig to 
or any body else with. You need not look so fur 
an old, rasty g- But, as I was saying, she was angry at my 
parcel that was tied up, and spoke more sharply to me than 
done before. That is the whole trath.” 
looked up she perceived that James bad not been attending 
the part of ber sentence at all ; but he looked black as midnight, 
bad es fixed on the ground. 
Don’t look so, James ; you frighten me,” she said. 
“ Flora,” he said, excitedly, but with a great effort of assumed calm- 
; “once more—will you come with me immediately? There can be 
delay. We can live very happily far ~ A from thie, Come. 
me, and” ——. He seemed to bang on the answer she would give. 
She was silent a moment ; he bent down, not to lose a word of what she 


it say. 
No, ome,” she whispered ; “I cannot —I dare not,” 

He never answered, but walked up and down the room ; there seemed 
to be some terrible struggle within bim. At last, as if his resolution 
was taken, he mattered, “I am driven to it. It is her own doing.” He 
stood before Flora a moment, as she was stooped over the basket— 

“ Flora, will you do one thing for me—dou’t mention my wish to go 
to Australia, or your—your refusal of me, to any oue ?” 

“ James, how could you think I would?” 

“ And will you just let me see that dagger, only for oe moment?” he 
continued, hesita! i 

“ What da, ” said, quite forgetting. “Is it that little, old 

I saw the other day?” 

“Yes, yes, that very one,” he answered, impatiently. 

at on earth do you want with it?” 

“ Nothing particular. There was a valuable one lost that belonged to 
Sir Alfred’s uncle, some years ago; & poor fellow, too, was accused of 
taking it, and suffered for it. I only want to look at it; it can do no 
harm,” he seid. 

“T don’t like,” she said, “ taking any thing out of my’? —— 

“Oh! I knew that. Well, Flora, beware ; you are always putting your 
mistress between us ;” and he turned to leave the room. 

“Oh! James,” she cried, “ you make me miserable. I will do this for 
you ; but I feel—I know—1 am doing wrong.” 

So saying she left the room to get what he had asked for. As she left 
him, James walked to the window. Lis face was deadly pale ; he looked 
like one who was beld back by some invisible hand on the threshold of a 
fearful danger. Another step and he was past hope. 

“ She bas taken all from me,”’ be said, bitterly ; “and now the last— 
the only one that could have made me « better maa—the one being in 
the world I cared for. It is too late—too late.” 

He heard Flora’s step and went to meet her at the door. 

“ Quick, quick,” she said ; “ I am called :” and, leaving the parcel in 
his hand, she ran 


—_ 


H 


back. 


CHAPTER Vil.—THE TWO COMPANIONS. 

James hastened out of the house, by a back entrance. He crossed the 
little bridge that a ir Alfred’s demesne from Col. Digby’s, and 
turned into the walk we have so often noticed “ the river side. Under 
the tree where Charles St. Laureoce and Caroline had parted so many 
years “6°, he sat. The moon was shining brightly, as he drew the fatal 
parcel from his pocket and untied the cord. He took out the dagger 
and carefully examined it. “ Ah! this has been cleaned. How did she 
fg it? Could she have found it? No matter ; it answers my purpose,” 

it carefully up, tied the cord, and put it into his breast. He 
sat og fora moment. “I must bave another hand,” be suld ; “ bat 
whot—whot Tom Scott; ay, Tom is the very man.” Then he sprang 
up and walking very fast, crossed the bridge again, and left his master’s 
demense by a gute which led to a road over a steep bill. This was a 
beautifal road, shaded at both sides by trees, It wound round to the 
back of the hill, the aspect of which presented a contrast to the side he 
had just left. It was perfectly barren ; a bare plain or valley lay be- 
tween this and another bil!, or rather mountain beyond. This valley 
was quite secluded. Neither house nor cabin could be seen for miles 
around. James struck off the main road into a narrow path that lay be- 
tween two fields. He followed this path till he came to a miserable 
hovel, so wretched, that from the outward appearance, no one could ima- 
gine it to be the habitation of a living being. With his stick he knocked 
twice at the door; he bent down to discover whether bis summons had 
been heard, but his inspection seemed to be unsatisfactory, for with a 
muttered curse, he gave a low whistle and was prep ring to leave when 
his attention was arrested by a movement withio. A voice demands ia 
a surly tone— 

* Who is there?” 

“ A friend,” was the lacdnic reply, when a bolt was drawn, and James 
entered with a coarse invective. e asked why he had been kept so 

at the door ; and then followed his companion through a narrow dark pas- 
sage into a low-roofed apartment, which, though there was no candle, 
was brightened by the light of a fire that burned on the hearth, The 
floor was earthen ; a wooden table was in the centre of the room, be- 
tween which and the hearth was a low stool. A box at the further end 
completed the furniture of the apartment. 

™ You have a emell here that might feast the fadries,”’ remarked Jam‘s, 
as he followed his friend into the room, His host, with a grim laugh 
and a nod, pointed to the box which he meant James to draw over to the 
fire and use itas a seat. Tom Scott, for be it is whom we are now iatro- 
ducing to our readers, had a short, thick set figure. His head was large, 
with a quantity of red hair and whiskers ; and be bad a sharp, cunning 
eye, which he bad a peculiar habit of winking His countenance was 
otherwise heavy, though with a dash of cunning. He drew the single 
atool that the room afforded towards the fire, and resumed the process of 
cooking which bad been interrupted by the kuock. 

“ What in the name of goodness have you there? You feast in royal 
style,” said James, as be looked over bis friend’s shoulder. 

“ Ay, time for me,” said Tom. “I bave had to do with small fry 
long enough.” 

“If every one had their own,”’ said James, “ who would that deer call 
master ?”’ 

* Colonel Digby is my game keeper ; but I save him the trouble of 
killing the game for me,”’ with a low chuckle, was the rep 
“ Faith you earo your bread easier than honester folk. 

these do you get in the month,” said James. 

“ Why, man, such high-flying game is not so easy gotas that, It is 
six years and more since I got one of these deer betore. I remember 
that night well.” 

“ Why, was the pitcher near being broke then? You have gone to 
the we long enough. Your time will soon come rovad.” 

“ Not the least fear” said Tom. “ No; / was safe enough ; but faith 


I did get @ fright, th others fared worse nor me,” 
Dia take old fam with you?” 


“Notl Come, draw over to the table and take some of this ; or, per- 
you would not like to touch what is not got honestly ?” said Tum, 

@ sueer. 
“Tam not so particular as that, whea a friend asks,” eaid James, 
drawing bis seat forward. His host placed a large bottle on the table, 
the of which filled the room. After helping his friend and him- 


ly. 
How many of 


self to his satisfaction, he resumed his seat, and said :— Old Sam, in- 
deed. eee fan that I am mad, to let that old feol know my con- 
cerns, or w' I deal for my marketing? Not I, indeed. Why, don’t 


x years? for, t—you were abroad. It 
was the night Colonel Digby’s nephew was killed.” 

“ Bless my soul. Do you know any thing about Aim?” said James, 
hardly concealing his intense curiosity. 

= nodded 7 bead and — ; “I know what I koow.”’ 
° ay, you know every thing, and things that never happened.” 
“ Things that never Sappened, indeed. Ay, but one hey that did 


0 el me what it was; you say he was killed. How, and by whom?” 
ames, 
* You are going to hear all about, are you? I never tell tales out of 


school.” 


“ IT would not care if all the Digbys were hanged or drowned. I hate 
the whole lot and «tock of them,” said James. 


* No, no,” answered his companion, “I say nothing- A wise man 


“japan at 

ames vi ‘om really did know more than at first he 

fe tonaperd Z ‘of 
to 
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nicative, With this prospect he determined to betray no curiosity on 
the subject of bis story. 

“ How do you like playiog second fiddle at your place up there?” 
said Tom, laughing, “since you got a lady at the head of the a 

“ Don’t talk of her. I hate her like ”? said James, sulkily. 

“ Likely enough. A spirited bit of goods she is, and can be in a pas- 
sion, ay, and worse nor that,” answered his companion, m le 

- hs a Te you know of her? Did you ever speak two words to ber in 
your life 

“ Ay, did I, and there’s a seoret that none but she and I know,” an- 
ove Tom, winking one eye, and grioniog like a demon. 

James’s curiosity was almost weching all bounds ; but with a wonder- 
fal effort he controlled himself. He thought Tom had aoe exten at 
that state of intoxication in which he would communicate ly, if he 
thought that he was really indifferent about it, and would be tempted to 
tell his own story. for the purpose of exciting his friend’s interest and 
astonishment at his boasted knowledge. James seeing the time was ripe 
wished to strike while the iron was hot ; and knowing exactly his com- 
panion’s state, he rose as if about to leave. . 

“ Good night, Tom,” he said, “ I must be off.” 

“ Not going yet,” said his companion ; “ why, it is only now I am 
getting jolly. Sit down there, and | will tell ys something about that 
mistress of yours that you are so fond of, which will make you love her 


more. 

“ Nonsense, man, you know nothing about ber ; I tell you I hate her.”’ 

“ Don’t I, though? ay, ay, I know more than you or any one else; sit 
down there and have another glass, and I'll tell you what'll make your 
hair stand on end.” So saying, he filled James’s glaas and his own, and 
ded, with a queotial mysterious air. 
“ hans Tow lad, on that same Michaelmas night I was pretty bard-up ; 
business been slack, as it always isin the summer time, I set out 
about seven o’clock in the evening to follow my trade, I had good sport, 
and was larking about for the night to close in before [ could leave Co- 
lonel Dighy’s demesne, when I was startled by the sound of voices near. 
Afraid the speakers might see me I crept low under the bushes, close to 
where they were standing. I could not see who they were ; but from 
the sound of their voices I knew it was a man and woman. They seemed 
to be br eng I tried to bear what rg Spa saying, but I could 
not ; till just as they were Parting I heard the woman say, “ You are 
not the first man that feared a woman, and you will have cause to trem- 
ble before me; you are a curse to me.” 

“What!” cried James, starting, and leaning eagerly forward ; “ did 
you see who said it?” 

“ Stop, will you, and let me tell my story my own way.” 

“I raised up a bit to see who she was; the man’s back was to me; but 
I saw the re; ntals and knew the fellow’s cut ; it was the Captaia, and 
the woman was no one else bat Miss Digby, your present mistress. Faith, 
she did look grand; every inch a queen. You would think her three 
feet tailer, and her eyes glared like them coals there. I couldo’t help 
admiring her, as she stood there defying him all by herself. He said 
something to her low, 1 couldn’t hear, but she darted past him like 
lightning. I had a rare chance of being caught ; but she was not think- 
ing of the like of me, nor of any thing good, I suspect. [had to leave 
the deer hid ander the bushes, and cut 





. 


for aught I knew.” 
“ Go on,” said James, with undisguised in 
“Give us the bottle, then,” said his 


terest. 
+} 
tive. 1 





ing his narra- 


” 


“ The next night I had to go look after the game I had hid, but waited 


till near ten o’clock, as there was such a fuss and search all day after 
pos pe St. Laurence, who was missing. I got into the place well enough, 
au 


nd close up to where I put the deer, when, the Lord save me! I never 
got such a fright. There, right before me, was a white figure, leaning 
I could not 
stir with terror when it turned its head towards me, like as if it heard 
me breathe, and who was it but Miss Digby. I don’t know which I would 
—the tain’s ghost or her, 
had been there, or 
what brought her there at that hour, I do not know, She seemed to ex- 


against a tree. I thought it was the Captain’s ghost, 


have been the most frightened at seei 


there all alone at that time of night. ow long 


prot somebody, for she turned round and looked at me, that’s 


¢ flew like a startled hare us I moved; I was not the one she was 


waiting for.” 


“Ts that all,” said James. “Have you finished your story ?” 


“All; faith I think I have told a good one; what more do you 


want.” 

James stood ap, and battonin 
and said, “ Ob, it’s all ve 
of it from beginning to end.” 

“ Believe it,” cried out Tom, rising with excitement; “ why, man, do 

thiok I have beea telling you lies ; I would take my oath of every 
word I said ; it is as trae as you stand there.” 


his coat, he turned towards his friend, 


“Your oath. Ob, then, why didn’t you when there was sach a reward 


offered ?”’ 
“ Ay, a reward offered for what? Not for all I seen of the murderess 
and sure you don’t think a slip of a girl like that co: 
“ Not herself, certainly; but there is such a thing 
for doing it.” 


“You don’t thiok that I was such a fool as not to think of that? 
Many is the hour I thought how I could get that same reward ; but I in- 
quired and set a lot of our men to try and trace another in the business, 
That she had a band in it I could swear; bat again, 
No,” he 
said, with a low whistle ; “ the tables might be turned; for what busi- 


but never could, 
who could the other be? I never missed a fellow out of this since 
who was to believe my word if I did inform on all I knew? 


ness brought me Into Colonel Digby’s that hour of the night? A 


fellow mast live, and so I dropped it; and you are the first I ever told it 


to.” 


* Now, Tom, would you swear it, if there was another that could side 


with you in it?” 


“I could awear it ; but I don’t want to swear away a woman’s life that 


never did me an 
“No; bat 
“ L should 


harm, and, I confess, I like the girl’s spirit.” 


aps, if you get the reward, or the half of it—eh?” 
fellow murdered after all. 


job on bands.” 


“Not at all ; itisa long time since I saw you ; and on such a fine even- 
ing I took the opportunity, I have nothing particular to say ; but I'll 
think on what you have told me ; i is a most extraordinary story. Good 


night, Tom, and thank you.” 
0 saying he left the cabin. 
Tom Scott 


enough for him to impart them to his friend. 


only as a blind instrument in the carrying out of his plot. 
a 


leaving the cottage he walked hastily home, absorbed in deep 


thought. 

“ Fast the deuce brought her there the second time? Tom said, to 
Nonsease. Every 
1; bat she did want to meet 


meet some one—could it have been himself? 
word the fellow said is trae—true as 
somebody, no doubt?” And so he itated, stopping occasionally 
pressing his hand to bis lip asa particular thought seemed to puzzle him 
and then being satisfied with his solution, hasten on again. 
very late ; and raising the latch, he 
twinge ot remorse at his diabolical plans, 


Pooh! 


: 


eell his soul, body, all he possessed, to be revenged.— 7b be 
—_—— +S 
HEROD IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
When 
the 1 how 
last generation, won ty was oe ee 


r my life, as I feared to fall into 
St. Laurence’s bands, who might be lurking about there half the night 


wonderful ; do you think I believe one word 


murder a maa.” 
paying another 


r 

Be sure of that. There is nodoubt charity begins at home ; 
and though I do like a spirited girl, it was cruel of her to get this poor 
Do you kaow any thing about it, as you say 
that? Indeed, I might have guessed you had something to say to me, 
as you never come to see a poor fellow like me unless you have a dirty 


He had come there determining to get 
assistance ; but how had chance favoured him, though he 
had affected incredulity? When he beard Tom’s story, he was certain 
every word that he said was true ; but his own plans were not matured 
e had no intention of 
taking any mortal into his confidence ; he trusted too much to bis own 
judgment and discrimination ; he was one who knew exactly his own ca- 
pabilities ; it was necessary that he should have Tom’s asaistance, but 


e arrived 
ulet’y entered, without one 
here was but one thought in 
his mind, one hope io bis beart, revenge, bitter, black revenge ; he would 
continued, 


the yt a an Infant-School was determined on, in the 





not pursue the siory. 
The excellent master and mistress thought the 


The hint of appealing to 
sereodtaettied me oe ow was mee. -_ 2 
agreed that could not possibly go on w ; but, as future genera- 
tions will know, they did persevere ; and their success induced many to - 
take up their work. 

Many of our readers may have visited an Infant-School. Some may 
have visited several. Let them now recall what they saw. They saw, 
perhaps - children in one school ; a hundred in another; two han- 
dred in a third ; all ander five or six years old. Every one of these little 
creatures was infinitely dear to its parents, who thought that no other 
baby ever was so winning, so singularly charming ; stran- 
ger who watched their movements, there was not one which did not ex- 
cite interest in its own way. Most of them were alive in every fibre, ne- 
ver still a minute, except the set that were in the cribs; and they 
in a rosy sleep, as still as at midnight. Now fancy all these 
united in one: add to them all the collection assembled at the baby- 
shows we heard of five years since ; add to these again all the 

ou ever remember to have seen ; aad then these thousands of 
nfants struck dead, lying—a crowd of corpees—on some wide common 
(for St. Paul’s Cathedral floor would not hold them) ; conceive of them 
laid out in rows on the grass, with their little coffins piled in pyramids 
behind them ; and you see but a small part of the murder of the inno- 
cents which goes on in England every year. Did you ever think of this 


The fact is proved that, in Eogland, a hundred thousand persons die 
needlessly every year; and of this number forty thousand are children 
under five years of age. 

Of all the infants born ia England, above forty per cent. die before 
they are five years old. Yet what creature is so tenacious of life as a 
baby? Those who know the creature best, say they never despair of an 
infant’s life while it breathes: and most of us have witnessed some reco- 


maoageable as an infant, so easily kept healthy and happy, mere 

not interfering with the natural course of things How, then, pny 
ia. amount of killing go on in a country where infanticide is not 
an institution ? 


It is ly because the natural course of things is interfered with 
that infants die as they do. Nature provides their first food ; and if they 
do not get it, whose fault is it? The great majority of mothers must be 


naturally able to nurse their own infants. Poor women do it as a mat- 
ter of course ; and if gentlewomen did it as simply and naturally, that 
one change would largely modify the average of deaths. Gentlewomen 
may not be aware of this, because the doctor is complaisant in bri: 
a wet-nurse, and the indolent mother is unaware that her own infant 
es suffers, though it does not die, from being put to the wrong 
reast, while it never enters her head that the nurse’s baby probably 
dies. 

If, of the forty per cent. of English infants who die yearly we could 
know how many are the children of wet-nurses, the fact might startle 
the fine ladies who suborn the mothers, anc mi 
of reproach on the complaisant doctors. When 
changed, nature is still far from being deferred to as she ought. 

Railways are doing good in the article of children’s diet. There are 
still far too many town-cows; bat more and more milk is brought in 
from the country. We remember the spectacle of the brewery cow, shut 
up all the week in her stable, where, from the effect of full feeding with 
grains, she soon could not tura round, nor get out till she was shrank ; 
and of her Sundays when, the gates being closed, she was let 

t herself among the barrels in the 
2 com wi 
dren. is may, or 
there was no milk to be for nearly half the children 
the race will have no fair chance till there is an abundance of 
milk } groanselite in every town in England. 

Modern bread is a great improvement, generally 
half a century ago; there are more vegetable 
Gner quality. "ta regard to food, tke mow fatal mischief i, perbaps, 

ner quality. In to 5 most mischief is, the 
bad cookery,—taking all ranks of society into the account. In man 
respectable kitchen, and almost universally in the poor man’s dwelling, 
a large proportion of the nourishing quality of food is lost by i 
cookery. Other mischiefs in re, to aliment we see every day. We 
see hungry children, with their spectre eyes and pinched features, and 
the tell down, like that of a callow bird, on their 
infants knawing at raw apples or carrots, to keep them quiet. We see 
the children of small shopkeepers, and artisans, and farmers killed with 
a surfeit of food. We specify those classes, because they, above others, 
fall into the mistake of cramming thems lves and their children, ander 
the notion of living comfortable, doiag justice to the children, and so on. 

The doctors could tell a deal about the amount of disease in 
people of all ages, where it is the habit of the household to eat every two 
or three hoars, and have meat or fish at every meal. Liver com 
and fevers afflict, or carry off, the ntsin many such households ; and 
child after child dies of diarrboea, inflammatory attacks, or actual surfeit. 
If the food eaten could be divided between the hungry and the over-fed, 
a noble group of English children would grow up, year by year, to serve 
and grace society, and enjoy their natural term of life, instead of being 
missed from the crib, and little chair at table, and the father’s knee 
in the evening, and the mother’s heart throngh the whole weary day. 

So much for interference with nature about food, As to medicine 
that may be called an interference with natare in every case ; though 
| consequences of a yet wors: disobedience may render physicking 

lesser of two evils, oa occasion. 

We need say nothing here of the practice of giving laudanum 
narcotics to infants, because anything that cao be said bas 
aloud, solemaly, vehemently, from one end of society to 
Where we still see an infant taid dowa with a flanael steeped ia 
dial” stuffed into its mouth ; or the bottle and spoon with baby’s “ 
ing mixture” oa the mantel-piece, it is either where an old nurse 
about to give over her office to a new generation, or where the household 
is sunk so low in intemperance and ignorance, that nothing can he done 
but through education, from the lowest point apwards. t there are 
still nure:riee, from the tradesman’s attic to the nobleman’s suite of chil- 
dren’s apartments, where quackery practices are going on, as fatal as 
the sleeping sop in the cellar or the gin shop. We, ourselves, have seen 
ladies in silk and lace, diligently engaged in killing a baby—following 
their own notions—( the mother obedient to the grandmother), 
io calomel in large quantities, after putting some down the throat. e 
will not say what more we have seen, for one case ig as good as ten, for 
purposes of warning. Some of the wisest persons we know, of both sexes, 
pareots, doctors, nurses, and sensible observers, are of opinion that chil- 
dren will never grow ap in fall vigour and full numbers while more or 
less drugged. medies should rarely be needed ; aad of all remedial 
measures, swallowing drugs (or receiving them in any way) will here- 
after be the last to be resorted to. 

Brain diseases seem to be the scourge of iufancy in our time : far more 
so than of old, when fevers and digestive disturbance seem to have pre- 
vailed. The fact is, we are all less vegetative in our habits than our 
forefathers were ; and, whatever may be the effect on our adalt bodies 
and minds, we ought to consider the case of the children more than we 
sre natal, Ge mene. ote tues, Sieh Fe 

2 our days, before it is wh, account 
of the needless mortality welsh fe on on and 

We all join in a shout x Teprobation 

e 
mamma’s bed-curtains ; and, just wheo 
any Joe g srry: we bybigeee with the 

: t yet there are papas—great men 
men pape bn gine home after 
. who mast give a baby a toss 
pres 4 up a baby peal y= re 
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to profit by the natural changes of the seasons and of buman life. The 
brain then grew undisturbed, the na processes of thought weat on, 
the powers were devel every stage of life was 
fraitful in its tarn. It isso now where children are reared under the 
guardianship of thoroa 

But the exceptions to this normal rearing seem to be more numerous— 

baps during a transition state only. the richer classes, in- 

ts really seem to have no reet. They are whisked hither and thither 
by railway, without any apparent eration of the effects of its sin- 
gular accompaniments of noise and motion. There are not a few adults 
who feel it a hardship to bave no choice of modes of travelling, if they 
are not rich enough to post. The double motion of the railway carriage. 
the noise and swi are sorely trying to many heads, stomachs, and 
spines : yet we see in almost every train more or fewer infants, of whom 
some are probably receiving fatal injury. At the 7 an quietness is 
80 that we can detect the bad effects of silly practice of 
talking loud to infants (as to foreigners, as if they were deaf, because 
cannot understand as we do), we expose the tender brain to the 
ps2 Sa rumble, whizz, clatter, and screech of a railway train. At the 
period when nature shuts in the little creature within the quiet enclosure 
of home, where it can take refuge from scaring sights and sounds in its 
mother’s lap, we see it carried over land and sea, meeting new faces and 
new scenes at every turn, and going through everything but the regular 
habits necessary to its growth,—to the confirmation of each stage of de- 
velopment. 

The roving life of our day is abundantly hurtful at a subsequent stage 
of education ; but it then affects the mental and moral wth, whereas 
in infancy the physical frame is liable to fatal mischief from it. The 
youth and the girl who have travelled every year of their lives, and been 
carried over continent and sea in pursuit of “advan ” may, and 
usually do, turn out incapable of deep thought or feeling,—ersentially 
superficial, though apparently liberal ; but the little one of the family is 
of weak intellect, or dwarfed, or rickety, or is probably in its grave. 
The poorer classes suffer proportionally by Infant Schools, if we may 
judge by the statistics which show the mortality from the brain-disease 
among the infant-echoo! — of the country. The process is much 
the same in two cases. Nature is outraged in both. It may be better 
that the working-woman’s child should be at school at three years old 
than setting itself on fire, or falling out of the window, or being run over 
in the street ; but it is out of its proper place in a large room, amidst a 
vast assemblage of children of its own age, all making a noise, and every 
sense being excited for the greater part of every day. Its natural place 
is in a home where no two people are of the same age ; where there is a 
certain household resemblance among them all ; where all are too busy for 
much noise ; and where there are quiet times and shady places for the 
re of the sensitive little brain when it grows irritable. 

t does not follow that the child itself should be quiet, except just 
enough for its own good. It makes one’s heart ache to read of the little 
Brontés stepping about the house as if they trod on eggs, and — 
in whispers, and knowing no games, nor the delight of a shout. The best 
rebuke ever given to thoughtlessness about a child’s need of lung-exer- 
cise bal oe that given a poor Laura Bridgman, the American girl, 
20 ly and philosophically made known to Europe by the an- 
nual reports of her guardian, Dr. Howe. This poor child, actually be- 
reaved of eyes and ears in early infancy, showed all the instincts of child- 
hood as she grew up, and among the rest, that of making a noise: but 
being totally deaf, her noises were harsh and troublesome, When in- 
structed about sup ng them, the poor girl asked by her finger-signs, 
“ Why, then, has given me so much voice?” This was guidance. 
She was allowed a room for a certain time daily, where she might make 
all the noise she pleased. Every young child ought to have that sort of 
liberty for a considerable part of dey. When it begins to chat- 
ter, its lungs will have plentiful Protea, hag meantime its natural cries of 
joy and grief should have free course, except during the hours when it 
may be trained to be quiet. We may be disposed to pity the Quaker 

many households, set up on a high stool for a certain 
time ly still ; bat it isa question whether the 
little creature does not ga a, on the whole, by the practice, if it is only 
left e en in play-hours: but the 
noise oug be in proportion to the self-denial which earns it. 

Not only must the langs be exercised, if the child is to be healthy»but 
the senses must be put early to use, to develop the brain equably. We 
remember two ladies of about the same age, and in much the same posi- 
tion, and, moreover, acquainted with each other, who offered the most 
complete contrast in their a Behe mre their succession of babies ; 

hi ludicrous, but for the thought of the 
consequences. One was a peremptory, self-confident woman, wi 
t was never dashed with a = in her life, most probably. 
glare, noise, and bustle ; and 
of baby-play, in which she thought herself unparalleled, was 
praising in the most bighfiown terms, in a scream like an eagle’s, 
shaking it like a pitch of hay on a fork, and making it the most stupen- 
dous promises in the te ag age What the maturity of cas 
babies is, we will not describe. The contrasting mother was singularly 
absent. She would let her baby sit doubled up on ber left arm (always 
the same arm) for any length of time that her reverie lasted. While her 
large, vacant bleck eyes were fixed on the window-blind, and her mouth 
hung balf-open, baby’s large black eyes fixed on vacancy, and hanging 
jaw, presented the most absurd likeness to its mother throughout a long 
series. When nat so niched on the arm, the child was on the carpet,— 

t down like a bag of meal,—and supplied with a bunch of keys, which 
Rijingied till somebody came to take it up again. Dull as ditch-water, 
dry as chaff, were the minds 80 left bomen ok and the bodily state 
was something between health and disease. it is only through the sweet 
aud merry entertainment of exercising the eyes on colours, forms, and 
objects, and the ears among nataral sounds, and the touch on all sab- 
stances that come in the way, that the highest health can be attained,— 
the elastic, inexhaustible energy which grows out of an active and well- 
amused mind, during its period of abode among the senses. 

These things are overlooked by many who are aware of the necessity 
of exercising the limbs ; but how great is the number of mothers and 
nursemaids who do not perceive even the latier necessity, the prevalence 
of perambalators may indicate. We hope these vehicles have been suffi- 
ciently abused. ofgpfants by sun-stroke in the Park this summer, 
are a pretty strong waroing : and attention has been directed by all con- 

ceivable means to the blue lips, rolling eyes, and dead countenances of 
infants wheeled through the wind and frost in mid-winter,—their bodies 
torpid, their limbs cramped, their sensations those of dull misery ; so 
that we may hope that the pile of coffins for victims of a practice liable 
to so much abuse may not be destined to grow much larger. 

What in the world is easier than to let nature show what the child 

t to do with its limbs? Give the little creature space and liberty, 
encouragement to tumble about, and see what it will do. A soft 
ball, cunningly relled, is enough to set an infant using all its powers till 
it is tired, when it will be still. It will get up when it is able to stand : 
it will pass from one chair to another when it is able to wa)k ; and no- 
thing but mischief can come of interfering,— mischief in the furm of bow- 


g 


* will 
the ’s first walks across the room, we let it take its own path, only 
watching to remove obstructions, and to prevent a fall: and jast such 
should be the course of the little creature's 


quisites of bealth—good air, w 


| haps, may be mournfully regarded 

thoughtless observer would guess the smallness of the chance that most 
of the group have of completing the course of human life. Many will 
die soon, and few late. Uvaware of the hidden signs or sources of dis- 
ease, and satisfied with a low average of health, the spectator may say, 
“ This is all very well; but where are the rest?’ The rest are gone, and 
will be 00 more seen. Those forty out of the hundred have undergone, 
in the mass, a hell ofeuffering. Those tender litile creatures, so sensi- 
tive to pain, yet so tenacious of life, have passed through the fire to 
Moloch. Their moans and shrieks, as the fire of disease consumed them, 
| will never die out of our ears. “Oh! it is hard to see a child die!” ex- 
claimed a fond father, who saw lie two infants die in one week. It is 
hard, when all bas been done that lies in the power of man or woman, 
first to guard and then to save. But of these forty in the hundred, 
there are scarcely any which are not cases of murder—of such mur- 
der as occasionally shocks society as having happened in a lunatic asy- 
lum. One does not blame anybody ; but it is a dreadfal catastrophe, 
which must be taken as a warning to permitno more. So it is with this 
great company of children, killed by misadventure. The great point is, 
that the perpetration is henceforth to be considered as either crime or 
lunacy. How long shall it be witnessed without resistance ? 





PROVERBS. 
A great deal bas been said and written on “ Proverbs” and on the use 
and pleasure to be derived from them. Some lovers of proverbs chiefly 
love them because they find them very convenient in helping them to 
express an unfavourable judgment of the world, to which no one can 
take open exception. Others view them as expressions of the moral 
wisdom of man, and are full of regrets when these apborisms are so un- 
questionably selfish that not even the most benevolent spinner of moral 
lessons can say anything on bebalf of them. We do not pretend to be 
very fond of proverbs, as, if read together in any greater number than 
two or three, they always appear to us to be very dull reading. Bat 
they are curious, when taken in masses, as expunents of the average feel- 
ings and thoughis of average men. It is their cage excellence that 
they are not, morally, either very good or very . They do not ap- 
peal to Christian principles, or to the love of truth and pobleness, or to 
dreams for the improvement of this world. Neither, on"Whe other hand, 
do they crack up vice. They are based on the morality of the mass of 
mankind. Throughout all ages, and in all states of civilization, the mo- 
ral average of mankind keeps astonishingly the same. There is jast 
enough salt in things to keep them from rotting, and thatisall. Be- 
tween the days of Javenal and Johnson the western world had gone 
through an ra | of apparent changes, and yet the paternal moralist of 
Christian England found the verses of the satirist of Rome under the 
Cesars, very applicable to his own day. It is not really true that the 
mass of society is exactly the same in every age, for theories or beliefs 
about virtue and duty constantly change in the world, and whatever 
theory or belief is current leavens the whole society through which it 
passes. But, superficially, the fy facts of human nature remain the 
same. Making money and ma ing love are still the two great pursuiis 
of the Christian, as they were of the Pggan. There are current in the 
world very much the same maxims as to practical conduct that used to 
prevail. This average morality answers pretty closely to what is meant 
by “ = wide hie — expressions oo man J = ee A 
son who es himself on being a man of the world, is, erally, a 
son who wishes it to be understood, that he is eoupenel as te thee On 
any single point above this general level, and who counts on all around 
him coca yin the same i. tion. The chief interest of proverbs seems 
to us to the fidelity with which they express the conclus‘ons of 
these sensible, if limited, moraliste. Proverbs are almost always true, 
and have Se proverbs because their truth has been generally 
recognised. But they are hey trae so far as average morality is right. 
They are nothing more than the judgments of a very unambi com- 
mon sense. 
We will take as an example the proverbs that relate to the clergy and 
to women—and an excellent collection of proverbs lately compiled by 
Mr. Kelly enables us to do so with ease. If there is one thing on whic! 
a man of the world and average moraiist piques himself more than ano- 
ther, it i: that be has learnt to see parsons and women ia their proper 
light. He bas wei them in his impartial balance, and them 
wanting. He kindly consents to 
tence. He does not wish absolutely to explode them ; bat it is only for 
the benefit of other People, pane ny J so far as he has a tacit conscious- 
ness that they give him materials for coming out unusally smart, and 
are therefore useful in their way. This is exactly the tone current in 
proverbs relating to the clergy and to ladies. Those relating to the 
clergy br wep feo = express either the ni which the 
clergy ict or the peccadilloes in which th a o ftropseal 
sentiment under the firet head we i aT s:— 
“If you bave offended a clerk, kill him, or else you will never have 
peace with him.” This is going a great way. If an archdeacon has ob- 
jected to your smoking in the same railway carriage with him, even 
average morality would scarcely advise you to rip up his black waist- 
coat with your penknife. But there are plenty of proverbs that put the 
same view of clerical vindictiveness in a milder form. “The bites of 
priests and women,’’ says a German proverb, “are bard to heal ;” and 
the proverbs depicting the voracity and greedi of shepherds of the 
flock are still more abundant. “ Priests, monks, owns, and poultry never 
have enough,” say the Italians. “ Where friars swarm, keep your eyes 
open,” say the Spaniards. “No priest ever died of hunger,” say the 
Livonians; and “‘Oh! what we must suffer for the Charch of God,’ 
cried the abbot, when the roast fowl burned his finger,” is the more cla- 
borate form in which the Germans clothe the same observations on the 
habits and tastes of ecclesiastics. 
Women come off still worse. Every nation is rich in proverbs which 
express the deceitfulness, obstinacy, and quarrelsomeness of women. The 
authors of proverbs, being clever men of the world, have quite found 
women ~ are general criticisms on the sex, as well as de 
ciatory ons on them as they appear in every relation of life. 
Italians have the honour of being the most viralent in these animadver- 
sions on women. “If a woman were as little as she is good, a pea’s-cod 
would make her a gown apd a hood.” The Germans contribute the fol- 
lowing—*“ There are only two good women in the world ; one of them 
is dead, and the other is not to be found.” The cunning of women is re- 
flected in the saying, “ Women know a point more than the devil.” 
Other pleasant qualities are noted in the verbs, “ Arthur could not 
tame a woman’s tongue”—“ Husbands are in heaven whose wives chide 
not’’—“ Whoever is free from wrangling is a bachelor.” But the special 
venom of proverbial wisdom seems reserved for mothers-in-law. The 
sayings about wives, such as“ Wedding and ill-wintering tame both man 
and beast,” arc quite complimentary in comparison. The proverbs about 
mothers in-law are something more than uncivil—they are perfectly 
sav. It seems as if the thin gloss of civilized manners entirely dg- 
sorted J proverb-mongers, whea they t of those detested relations, 
and that they abandoned themselves to unreclaimed brutality of the 
barbarian. “ There is no mother-in-law but she that wears a green 
wo,” bas, perbaps, a little decency of form about it. At any rate, it 

isguises its depth of hatred under a figure ; aod it might not occur to 
every one that wearing a green gown means ey under the cburch- 
yard turf. But the Portuguese pat the thing with tolerable pl 





; j jainness, 
progress in life. It will do all | and say, “If my mother-in-law dies, I will fetch somebody to flay her.” 
that it on oe ee ee unstinted ia the re- | It is 


that women should never bave invented any proverbs by way 


food, warmth and cleanliness, | of retort. Are busbands always so pleasant, and bave men no typical 


and tender intercourse. Sensible women say there is nothing easier than | weaknesses? Women appear to be without any wish or power to fix the 
ebildren, body and mind, if good sense ie brought to the task. | standard of average morality. They contribute powerfully to its exist- 


to moral habits, simply 


F bel 


aE 


of 
the qualities which contribute to com 


managing 
You may wind them round finger ; you make anything of them, | ence, but only indirectly. y 
y — rattiog may yth , 


t, active, inquisitive, manifesting in little all | is not the only tone adopted 
a true manhood or womaubood. 
Instead of this, what do we see? most distressing after-dinner in- | trath and shame the 
ever th of literary eminence—a | shall be shamed ;” and that “ Honesty is the best policy.” But it takes 

delicate feelings— | care to inform us, at the same time, that we must not expect too much 


aecept it without a murmur, unless per- 
sonally they rise above it or fall belew it. In nothing is the merely in- 


by a carelessness or on. ble doc- | dividual character of the infuence of women more clearly shown than 


this—that in so many centuries they have not succeeded in devising or 


ae ere Oe ee ee the child is born 
. The natural course of things is, every infant born free | establishing a proverb in their favour. 
, Should at five years old be a creature full 


It would be absurd to say that all proverbs are cynical or selfish. This 
in the world. After all, an om mo- 

rality is a morality. It tells us, for instance, that we should “ Speak 
devil ;” that “Truth may be blamed, but never 


most 
with some old acquaintance after a long term of foreign tra- | advantage from plain speaking. FE hag le tn 


dinner the door opened, | face, but ragged clothes.” The 


however, recom- 


ens his own cbild first,’ and “ calf.” 







































it them still to continue in exis- | the 








ited to ob- | naybours wor almost in the dead gri 
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as destined for ashort career ; but no | French. “People don’t give black puddings to one who kills no ge,” 


say the Spaniards. The very pleasure which proverbs usually give is 
derived almost exclusively from seeing how accurately our coe expe- 
rience reflects the jad t of former observers. We comfort ourselves 
under a state of things Which shames or annoys us by remembering that 
others have found themselves in exactly the same plight before ; and, 
the shape of @ proverb being that of a universal proposition, it seems 
that if we can recollect an appropriate proverb we have the testimony 
of all mankind that what is happening to us is unavoidable. We are, in 
fact, all of us obliged, in a th d relations of life, to accept the ave- 
rage morality which finds its mouthpiece in proverbs, and to accept {t 
exactly as we find it. An apt proverb makes us feel sure that we have 
judged this av morality rightly. We know that we are standing on 
the level on which we considered ourselves to be. The oppositencas of 
the proverb is # proof to us that men may safely be taken to be, in the 
mass and on a large scale, as we were inclined to judge them. 

The newest way in which the modern world has endeavoured to re- 
dress the balance of judgment in haman affairs, anfavourably weighed 
down by the shrewd cynicism of proverbs, is sentimentalism. The 
whole trath expressed in proverbs is of a very narrow and limited sort, 
and sentimentalism at least adds something in an opposite direction. It 
would be odd if a person fond of proverbs were seutimental, or if a sen- 
timental person were fond of proverbs. The judgments of average mo- 
rality have too strong a hold on all persons to be set aside or delibe-" 
rately corrected ; but their harshnes: and unfairness seem to be atoned 
for, if society bas a number of stock subjects on which it lets itself be 
| tender-hearted, and a recognised manner of making it kaown that it is 
| going through the process. Many persons are conscious that the views 

about as, women, friends, and gifts quoted above are not perfectl 
fair, There is something wanting to give a complete view of the world, 
What can be nicer than to have, cut and dry, a whole set of tender sen- 
timents which they can accept with the same happy readiness as that 
with which they accept the truthfulness of proverbs? The same persons, 
indeed, do not devote themeelves at once to proverbial truth and to sen- 
timentalism with any degree of heartiness ; but both elements of thought 
are thrown into, and thrive together in, the bosom of society, and a tacit 
feeling prevails that the one makes up for the other. If we come to take 
a higher standard, proverbs and sentimentalism seem to ua about equally 
true and equally valuable. From the first we know that there cnet a 
bard, narrow, average morality ; from the second we know that men re- 
volt from this io a way that gives them no trouble, but seems to do them 
credit. That society should want anything at all to balance verbs 
is an effect of the softening and relaxing inflaence of modern civilization. 
Bat now that men have once got dissatisfied with the harshuess of aver- 
age morality, we cannot expect them to give wp the little iamp of sa- 
gar which they have invented to sweeten the eup. Sentimentalism is a 
very natural reaction against proverbial.wisdom, and optimists may 
plausibly argue that it has done good in its day, and that its ultimate 
tendency is to raise the standard of average morality beyond the level at 
which it appears in popular proverbs.—Saturday Review, 
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PHIL CONSIDINE AND THE BANSHEE. 

“ Did yer honour ever hear tell,” inquired Darby as we emerged on 
the direct highway to that portion of ber Majesty’s dominions called 
Cepeestrenn, “ of how Phil Considine met the Banshee ?”’ 

“ Never !” 

I} off the car as I answered, glad of the opportunity to stretch 
my aching limbs. I had penetrated eo fur into Darby's idiosyncrasy as 
likewise to know that whenever he volunteered a yarn commencing 
with, “ Did you ever hear tell ?” it was aa unmistakeable signal that the 
“ haste” wanted a rest. 

The shades of evening were rapidly descending, the black pali of 
night clothed the rugged fas‘nessee we had left behind us, mists rose in 
curling wreaths from mountain-moss and lowland lea, the last faint 
cilled rays of day were glintio up the far western wave, and the 
tive lowing of the kine mingled with the distant moaning of the ocean ; 
it was just that bour of evening when the imagination feeds on the mar- 
vellous and supernatural. And as ees | threw the reius to his tired 
steed and strode alongside of me, I could scarcely refrain a wandering 
glance to each lichen-covered or yellow-blossomed furz: brake, 
momentarily expecting that bis wild legends would become real'sed by 

appearance of one of the strange beings with which he had peop 
th> romantic West. 

“ Well, thin, your honour must know,” continued Darby, “ that the 
Banshee is a quare sort of sperit, and always appears before a death ina 
family ; it’s a woman yer honour, and generally appears in the gloom of 
evenin, and keens to herself just like a child singin a wailful, purty, lit- 
tle song ; and more times whin she’s like, you could hear it risin 
np ia the air, fearsome to hear, fitful and heart-wringin, jast like the 
sereech of a dying hare. Arrah! sure, yer honour, there isn’t one of the 
raale ould stock a‘ all that hasr’t a Banshee in the family, sometimes 
appeariu for misfortin, and more times whin the corpse les are light- 
in ; bud, bedad if she spakes to you, Phe may lave yer clothes wid the 
first reepectable naybour, and just lie down in the most convaynient 
for go ye will, and the less throuble ye give yer rolaytions the 
they'll pray for the repose of yer sowl. 

“ Phil Considine was « rovin sort uv blade—a regular sporther, aud 
never could settle down to a day’s mowio, rapin, or turf cuttin in his 
life ; bud if there was a hare to be sobo’d, or a main uv cocks to be 
fought, or a salmon to be coaxed in sayson or out uv sayson ; shure Phil 
the darlin was the boy to do it; and he had as mauy pets, betune 
an = an saales, an game cocks, as id set up a thravellin show- 
man. wes a hardy crayture, too, an would as lieve sleep out on the 
side uv a mountain as on the best feather-bed in the barony ; ye’d know 
Phil a mile off by his shamblin gate,—half throt, half walk,—his ould 
caubeen stuck ou the back uv his head; an alpeen uv the raale n- 
tain-ash always unaisy in bis fist, and the neck uv a black bottle 
out uv his coat, in which, be said, he carried holy-wather to defi 
self agin the people ; but, bedad, it was so often impty that people 
began to think at last that be used to meet whole regimints av thim : an: 
how, there ye’d see Phil goin along, and divil resave the bush or 
that the alpeen woulda’t be shoved into, lookin for hares’ forms, and the 
like ; and to see him setting a throut or a salmon—och! musha! it was 
a picthar intirely. There he’d stand away back from the bank uv the 
river, shadio his eyes wid his left hand, the alpeen in his right, held in 
the middle, as if it was the butt uv a fly-rod ; bis back doubled up like 
a rapio-hook, an his knees thrimblin backwards and forwards wid every 
move uv the fish; an often if ye watched him close from a hidin place, 
he’d get so wake in himself that he’d forget may be, and take a pull at 
the boly-wather bottle, all by mistake, uv coorse. 

“ Well, wid all, Phil wasa mighty dacent poorchap, an never a cray- 
ture was lyin sick bud Phil id have a nicé leverit, or may be a young 
grouse, or a dawsby silver salmon, and he’d have it quiet an og like, 
at the doore airly uv a mornin, so that nobody id know where it kem 
from ; aud sure if be did snare a bare of an start, or ran a salmon by 
the light uv a bog dale,—divil a one was the worse of if. 

“ However, sheep begun to go, an fowl roosts wor found impty uv a 

in, and tho ther was a load av thravellin tinkersabout the coun- 
thy, yet the sthrong farmers all about wor down upon Pbil. Now, 
Pbil was a poor divil that had a conscience, an let the thrath be towld, 
he had nayther hand, act, nor part in the sheep staylios or fowl sacking 
that was goin on, for it was an ould thief of a horse docther, who more 
betoken got seven years for the same, divil’s cure to him. 

“ Well, Phil was himself agin, an wiot on wid his ould capers, an peo- 
ple liked him all the betther, whin the times all of a suddent fell bard 
—raale famine the poor craytures wor sufferin in these parts, and Phil 
was put to his wits’-ends to keep starvation from the doore an the life in 
his poor little famishin gorsoons. There was great big gomersal of a 
farmer lived down there by the river, over where yer honor sees the 
white house beyant!” 

“ Ay, Darby,—I see it!” 

nad His name was Pat Fiaberty, yer honor, an he was a cousin german 
uv that same poor Con Flaherty that I remimbered yer honor uv a while 

” 
ET ae | 

“ He was a creel, selfish, bosthoon, be hada’t an Irish heart about him, 
at all at all ; an tho’ he had “3 Love aed an tay, full an plioty, he’d 

dge a crumb the size of a midge’s wing. 
ore Of evenin Phil was womasin home sad an weary enough, for the 
childther hado’t tasted a maal’s-mate for two days, an a couple of 
for fair want of food ; just as he 












illigant, bewtifall uv a pig ; Phil’s heart le; into his 


hod A dee oh leacelge a etme Eee edt serve that this isthe universal practice of mankind. “The priest cbrist- igus bew tg the ind uv Pat Flaberty’s house, out mps an 
his 








gan to wather, an bits of pork wid a bey ed 
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THe Aloton. 














fellow, for the pig kep gruatin at him, and 
wid his li 


a quite knowin like 
ttle grey winky eyes, until, at last, Phil whips off his coateen, 
‘ hoorishes’ to the pig. 

“ Grant—grunt—squeak— pet) says 
ye'd squeeze a goozeberry Phil whips 
undther his arm, and away wid him down along the river, 


curious appearance of friquent occurrence, when a 





the gle and, bedad, bay prosped ay: poe it. After a time the ice —— the stones, which 
nd bis head, cla m | are ca! “ perched blocks,” are seen grou a 
— an aie the | the most fantastic situations, as though a number of 


rocks are termed “roches moutonnées.’’ There is another 


lacier happens 
lodges a 


have surrounded a or pinnacle of mountain, 


the peak ii 
itans had been 


bog, runnin like a thorough-bred at the Curragh, and dodgin like a rat amusing themselves with a Brobdingnag game at marbles. Now, these 


in a baggard 


“ Ob faix, it was short work wid poor squeakeen whin onst Phil bad | 
him housed ; he was kilt, an divided betune the childther and the starvin | 
naybours, an divil as much as a bristle or a bone, a tail or a tusk ever | 


tould who tasted the pig. 
“ Och! ye may be 
whin the big = missed ; the whole barony was searched, for Flaberty 
was cruel vindictive in his way, but sight nor light uv the grunother ne- 
ver was found. ; 
“ Phil, as I said before, yer honor, had a conscience, an id was very 
sevare on bim; divil a he could pass that he didn’t think he saw the 


yin grunt ; for ye see it was the first civilised animal he ever come by 
im an undtherband sort uv way : oh! no, og honor—Phil was very hi 
in that respect : I wont say the same uv the wild bastes uv the field ; for 
shure, ashe used to say, ‘God Almighty gave them for everybody's 
use ;’ an as to a pack uv grouse, or a wisp uv snipe, or snarin a scutty 
tail, begor, he’d sweep ’em the same as a live coal would a turf clamp. 

“ Phil daren’t go to Father Doolin ; fur Pat Flaherty was great in the 
dues, and the fat goose, or the tindher tarkey, much iess a goolden crock 
of butther, or a creel of the raale red-bog turf, was never wantin whin 
the coadjathor gev the wink ; so he was afeard to say boo to a balrush 
for he knew that,‘ Paudeen More’ bad his suspecs uv him, ao the fate uv 
the horse-decther was nothin to the thransportatioa that my poor Phil 
id get, if he was found out. 

* One evenin just like this, yer honor, Phil was comin down by the 
ould castle uv berry, a great ould sthronghould, too, an a bad 

t to be near at nightfall ; for the ould chieftains, they say, walks 
shout there still, and many is the quare sight and sound I heerd tell uv 
the same spot. Well, yer honor, as I was sayin, Phil was coming along 
purt, brisk, whia just as he got near the stile by the ould tower, the 
Tight left his eyes a’most ; for there sittin undther the withered branch of 
the eldther three, was—divil resave the doubt—the Banshee herself, ay, 
thrue enough ; dusky white, and croonin away, es she rocked backwards 
and forwards, wid her arms resting on her knees. 

“ Phil’s heart was going thamp—thump—thug—thug—that you might 
hear it a mile off, his jaw hung loose an thrimblin like the dewlap of a 
cow, every bone in his body shook and rattled like a bladder full uv 
pays, an bis knees wor playin hide and go seek wid one another. 

* «Phil Considine!’ says the Banshee. 

* ¢ Hoo-ho-ooh !’ blurted out Phil, fallin down on his marrow-bones. 

* « Phil Considine !’ says the Banshee. 

“* Holy Mary uv Aigypt!’ began Phil. 

“ *Howld yer tongue!’ says the sperit, ‘ an attind to me!’ 

« #¥—y—yis, Mam!’ says Phil, takin a pull at the boly-wather bottle. 

“* Phil Considine |’ says the Banshee. ‘I’ve been watchin yer goins 

» 


* ‘Seven Pathers 
sowl |’ whimpers Ph 

“* Phil!’ says the sperit. 
heavy on yer couscience !’ 

‘ eK. way to the Cross uv Coppla, wid pays in my brogues!’ 


and eight Aves for the repose uv yer poor sainted 
il. 


‘I’ve been watchin ye, and there’s somethin 


oans . 
ee ‘Confess at onst!’ says the Banshee, wid a screech that made the 
ould tower rock agin, whilst the leaves on the eldther shook and rattled 
like tandther, and a big white owl flew out wid a whoop that made the 
hair of Phil’s head stand uv an ind. 

“ © Whoo-o-o o-’ cries Phil. ‘I stole a pig!’ says he. 

“* Ye stole a pig, ye murtherin vague - she. 

“*T did, ma’am, ay ye plaze, an be marciful—be marciful—an give uz 


a day to repint uv the same ! 

by ads Y says she, wid a wailfal croon, ‘ an who did ye stale 
the pig fom, ye misfortinate craythure |’ 

“ 


Flaherty !’ moans Phil. 
** What—ye a pl from Pat Flaherty; the god—-siew, Pat 
» that to his devotions, an takes care of his clargy : go 
directly and restore the dacint man his pig!’ 


“es , Lean’t!’ says Phil, gettin bould wid another swig of the 
bely- . ‘Begor, I can’t, mam,’ says he, ‘ for we ate the pig!’ 

‘Ob, then sinner |’ says the sperit, ‘ ye onlooky thievin naygur ! 

See here, now, Phil Considine |’ says she, and she lifts up her and 


her eyee Goreet out at bim like two stars in the middle of a winnowin 
sheet. ‘Mark my words!’ saye she. 

“* Yis, ma’am |’ says Phil. 

“ «The day uv judgemint ’ill come!’ says she. 

“*Tbrue for you, alanoa!’ answers Phil. 

“* * Tl be there !’ says she. 

“* More glory to you, ma’am!’ says Phil, taking another throw uy the 

le 


black bottle. ‘ 
“ € An you'll be there?’ says she. 
“ * 1d’s myeelf, ‘ill be proud to meet you, anyhow,—hic—hic—hicoup !’ 


cays Phil. 

“An Pat Flaberty ill be there!’ says she. 

“+ Ugh the dirty b—b—baate |’ says Phil. 

* «An the pig "ill be there |’ says she. 

© “Whoo—be jekers! Banshee jewel, I have id!’ yells Phil, flingia 
away the alpeen and the bottle. I'll say, ‘there Pat Flaherty—there's 


yer pig yp ” 
——— 


, THE GLACIERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A vast number of readers would be inclined to stare at anybody who 
began to talk of the glaciers of Great Britain, and would — set him 
down as a person of neglected education ; but they would change their 
opinion if taken to see the actual places where these things occurréd, 
and the unmistakeable marks that they have left behind. Tourists who 
that the Alps or the Dovre-Feld are the only Euro localities, 
ve ever been the cuntre of perpetual snow, should go and exa- 
traces of ice so frequently ti be found in the mountain ranges 
Wales or Cumberland, and they will be able to compare the 
of the mighty past with the operations of Nature going on at this 
time. at makes the iuquiry the most interesting, is the fact 
all theee events happened at a geological period, very nearly allied 
present era (when the outlines of the country had assu mach 
as they now present), and that to them are due, to a 
» the beautiful variety of hill and dale, and the different 

for the support and nourishment of the vegetable king- 


back to the past, let us take a brief summary of the pre- 
into the movements and effects of pe Aen as now 
ps. Notwithstanding the large surface covered in those 
and ice, it is clear that many of the glaciers have consi- 
in size. Some have risen, indeed, and swelled out, wut 
we receded. Although apparently bound immoveably 
glacier is ever permanent or stationary ; bat, 

t surely moves on with an irresistible 
it, and it is almost incredible what enor- 
as far as its influence extends. Certain 
ich show the observant savan the indubitable 
ing that a glacier has, at one time or other, 

mountain ravine which he is exploring. 

t and common of these signs are rtrong lines of 
the sides of the glacier, having been detached from 
by the action of the frost, lightning, avalanches, 
alled lateral “ moraines,”’ in coat tion to other heaps 
of the glaciers, which are “ terminal moraines.” These 
however, by being constantly propelled forward and ground down 
* each other, are in a more fragmentary state than those on the 
, and at length accumulate in a great mound which, nevertheless, 
does not always remain as an after-mark of the former of a gla- 
cler, and for this reason. By the accumulation, a dam is formed across 
the valley, acting as a barrier to the lake-waters, generally found in an 
iacler basin, but which, in floods and storms, frequent! ye burst 
and destruction in their 
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peculiar marks, the moraines, striations, groovimgs, ‘‘roches mouton- 
nées,” &o., are to be observed in the Alps in many situations, where 
glaciers do not now exist, attesting their former presence ; and many 
skilful observers, such as Forbes, Tyndall, and R bled to 





» were 
| make accurate maps of their course, extent and deptb, by noting these 
e, yer honor, there was Milia-murther at Pat’s | 


various signs. But, perhaps, my readers will be inclined to say, What 


| has all this to do with Great Britain? Simply that the same marks which 


are to be seen in the Alps may be found on the Grampians, the hills of 
Cumberland, and the ranges of Snowdon. 
The latter mountain bas been showa by Professor Ramsay to have 


| been the centre of six glaciers that fowed from the direction of ihe peak 
pig's snout sticking out uv id, an every moan on the breeze seemed like 
a 


down as many valleys that radiate from the summit; aod in Cwm-Glas 
in particular, which ruus down towards the pass of Lianberris, there is 


| an exceedingly large moraine heap, which, however, since the disappear- 


ance of the glacier, has been a good deal cut away by the stream that 
drains the Pass. It is evident from the oo of the boulders— (a geo- 
logical term for all these stones which have been carried away)—and 
the strie on the face of the rocks, that this mass of ice descended Cwm 
Glas, aod with others aided to form the great glacier of Liaaberris, the 
grooving from which Mr. Ramsay has traced in forty-six places on the 
hills on each side of the lake, at sach heights that he bas been enabled 
to calculate the thickness of the ice that filled the valley, at about 1200 
feet. Not only Snowdon itself, but the whole of the mountain country 
between Bangor, Conway, and Capel Curig bears the traces of either 
glaciers or ice-bergs, which latter have caused in the northern counties 
of jem nae the still more striking and wide-spread appearances, known 
to geologists by the name of drift. Not only the north of Great Britain 
but also of Europe and North America, presents this feature, which for a 
long time puzzled the scientific world. . 

Quantities of loose rocke, of all sorts and sizes, cover the to 
such an extent that it received the name of boulder, or drift formation, 
and in many g@ces, is locally called “ till,” the peculiarity of it being 
that the stones which compose it do not belong to the same formation as 
that of the locality in which they are found ; but are probably hundreds 
of miles from the spot where they were originally “in situ.” Mr. Bio- 
ney has found in the till around Manchester fragmeats of granite, slates, 
aod Silurian rocks, tain limestone, coal and new red 
sandstone, Now, as soon as these phenomena were found to be so geue- 
ral, the question arose, How did they come there? Many them 
down to the deluge ; but this theory involved them in such difficulties 
in reconciling geology to religion, that it was soon abandoned. It isnot 
necessary to detail al the speculations and wre on the subject— 
suffice it to say that one ayesy | accepted is that of glacial era—an 
era of intense cold, such as man has probably never known, when the 
whole earth lay buried in perpetual winter. From the north issued tre- 
mendous ice’ , which over-ran all North Europe and America, 
the extreme cold thus produced ave birth at the same time to the gla- 
ciers of the Grampiane, the Lake Mountains, and Snowdon. Now it is 
well known that icebergs at the present day, break off from the mainland, 
and are carried by currents for many miles, bearing with them out to 
sea (like the glaciers causing the moraines), numbers of stones and rocks, 
which when the berg melts, are gently deposited at the bottom, and even 
now the western Atlantic is becoming sown with earth by this means. 
In the same way, the icebergs of Scandinavia brought fragments of the 
old rocks, and scattered them over Russia, Prussia, and the coast of 
ry as far south as Essex; while the greatest portion of the till 
which is found in the more centrally northern counties, is supposed to 
have been brought in the same way from Cumberland, Scotland, and 
Wales, In Lancashire and Cheshire they are in prodigious numbers, a 
fact which Mr. Binney is inclined to attribute to a Maud extending 
thither from the Lake district. In North America, Professor 
has well shown that the great Laurentian chain of mountains on the 
n side of the St. Lawrence, exhibits for an extent of 1500 miles, un- 
equivocal sigas of glacial action, being often striated, and showing 
“roches moutonnées,” while the low country on the south side of the 
river is covered with boulders and drift. 

An interesting question now occurs, as to the probable shape and fea- 
tures of England in those times. The outlines and great contours of the 
land are supposed to bave been, to a certuin extent, tty much the 
same as they are now, with this important difference, 
was nearly all under water. Sinkings and elevations of a 
even of a whole continent, are of common occurrence in 
tory, and offer expienations of many a difficulty ; and it is quite evident 
that at the time of the gluctat . Great Britain consisted of only a 
few islands, the tops of which appeared above water, while over the re- 
mainder icebergs were carrying their freight of boulders. Gradually, 
however, a powerful, though slow elevating furce was at work, uplifting 
the country, and ever and anon stoppiag for a while ; and as a proof of 
these things, it may be stated that seashells of an Arctic type (that is, of 
a type now ae the Arctic oceans), have been found at the top of 
Moe! Tryfan, near Snowdon, at a height of 1300 feet above the sea. All 
through Britain and Ireland the drift may be seen on the flanks of the 
mountaio, and in North Wales to a height of 2300 feet! and not only 
this, but it is found arranged in terraces, showing the ods of rest in 
the elevating forces. In many parts of England, as Worcester, 
Shrewsbury, and the Vale of Gloucester, shells bave been found, indicat- 
ing the lines of the drift. The reasons of the glacial climate are not 
quite so clear as the results, but they arose no doubt from enormous 
changes in the relative amount of land and water, which, it is well 
known, exercises a vast influence over the temperature of climate. The 
eastern side of any large continent is always more extreme in the heat 
and cold of summer aud winter than that of the west, and from observa- 
tions made by Humboldt, and many eminent English geologigg, it is con- 
sidered not improbable that Britain formed the eastern America, 
what is now sunk under the Atlantic having been dry land. England 
would, in that case, have possessed a climate somewhat resembling La- 
brador. The Gulf stream is the principal agept in causing a mild tem- 
perature in this country ; but were the Isthmus of Panama to be sub- 
merged, and the Gulf Stream to flow into the Pacific instead of its pre- 
sent course, there is no telling how far our temperature might be re- 
duced. It may occur to the reader to inquire, what is the length of time 
that bas elapsed since the glacial sea rolled over Europe? A very rough 
guess is the nearest approximation that we can ever arrive at, and sach 
has been done by Sir Charles Lyell, who from certain experiments and 
observations made on the falls of Niagars, suggested that 35,000 years at 
least had been Consumed in the erosion or wearing away of the rocky 
bed ply action of the water, and from geological appearances itseems 
that the Fallscommenced at the close of the drift period. After all, 
though we cannot but admire and wonder at the abstract reasoning of 
these masters in geological science, we must accept such calculations 
with great caution, remembering how infinite (to man’s ideas), is all 
geological time—ouly to be compared to the distance the earth 
and the fixed stars, about which we often speak, but which we cannot 
rea 





lise. 
What has been the ultimate end of this long contfhued region of win- | be 


ter? It was a season of desolation and sterility, in order that the fatare 
country might be made more flourishing, for it is to the “ drift” that a 

of the soil owes its formation, mixtare, and arrangement, 
and —_ finally rendered complete for the reception of God’s high- 
est work—Man, 


BRITISH NORTH- AMERICA. 

A few years ago the interior of the great continents remained ankuown 
to the civilized world. Geographers with elastic consciences managed, 
from vague report, or by copying the fanciful inventione of their prede- 
cessors, to publish maps that were not altogether blanks ; but if any one 
wished for reliable information as to regious in the interior of Asia, of 
search 
now 





Africa, and of North America, as large as half of Europe, he might 
io vain throughout the literature of the last two ceotaries. Bg ingen 


what t strides geographical know 
Tuough Aiea bas been the grave of most 





al 
into the 
climate is peculiarly healthful ; the natives, few 
| hb and capricious, are not, as a 
f of the continent belongs to the British 
| der to the energetic and restless population of the Uni 
until very lately, the progress of discovery has 
ting, and of such results as have beea obtained scarce 
counts have been published. Since the finding of 
the singular migration of the Mormons to the 
| the southern part of the continent has become better 
| treme north, in spite of the rigours of its climate, had 
| tinually traversed by Arctic explorers, and described 
Mackenzie, Back, Richardson, Simpson, and Rae ; but as 
diate region,—between Lake Superior and the shores of ms 4 
‘from the Upper Missouri to the Northern Saskatchewan—very 
| trustwortby information has been accessible. 
| Phe chief, but not the only, cause of this state of thing has been 
fact that nearly the whole of this vast territory has been under the con- 
| trol of a company of merchant rulers, whose profits have been derived 
from the fur trade. We are very far from joining in the clamour that 
bas lately been directed against the Hudson’s Bay Company. It haa, on 
| the whole, performed tolerably well the duties that arose out of its 
| sn0malous position as trustee for the British nation in the government of 
| balfa contioent. It has maintained peace and some appearance of or- 
| der, by controlling aud directing the more tractable, and by avoiding 
interference with the more energetic aud warlike, of the native tribes, 
The servants of the Company to whom authority is delegated bave been 
well selected, aad have generally shown themselves worthy of the great 
power which is necessarily entrusted to them. Through men the 
natives have been taught to place confidence io their rulers, their coarser 
vices bave been held in restraint, and bere aed there Christianity and 
Coepten Save made some progress amongst them, ~~: first = 
ness of a trading company is to carry a profitable le. As 
Hudson’s Bay Company deal in the skios of the fur-bearing 
every other consideration has been sabordimate to that of securing the 
preservation, and, if possible, the tinued i of these ani: 
whose characteristic it is to fly far from the permanent dwellings of man. 
hed state Ny thin, ag vr wes 0 to = pay of their trade is to 
ve a thin populat widely spread, with no occupation to relieve 
them from dependence on the produce of the chase, and without the 
means of carrying this to a distant market. Such is exactly the condi- 
tion of the greater part of the Hudson’s Bay territory. It been no 
matter of doubtful policy, but a simple necessity of their position, to dis- 
courage the immigration of European settlers, the formation of commu- 
nities employed in agriculture or trade, and the accamulatioa of wealth, 
which might open new markets to the Indian hunters. With this end in 
view, they have thought it expedient to keep as much as possible to 
themselves all information likely to direct public attention to the uatu- 
ral resources of their territory and to its fitness for settlement. Very 
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and | few travellers have been through it who were not in the service, or un- 


der the control of the Company. Except a few expressions, since re- 
tracted, in the book of their able and energetic Governor, Sir 
Simpeon, scarcely a word has been published which could lead to 
suspicion that beyond the great central lakes there are extensive regions 
fitted to receive and support a vast population. 

It was certain, however, that the time must come when the cautions 
policy of its rulers would cease to preserve from intrusion a territory 
held mainly through the general iguorance of its natural advantages, 
As if in obedience to some law of nature, the constant tendency of man- 
kind is to follow the setting sun. From the original settlements on the 
Atlantic coast, and on the lower course of the great rivers, population 
has flowed onward towards the West, until half of the great continent of 
North America is peopled, in part by the descendants of the first set- 
tlers, but still more by the new comers annually carried from Earoge. 
The great inland seas served for a while as barriers ; but they have now 
become ferries that help on, rather than slacken, the movement. 
the spaces are so vast, and the choice of sites for new centres of i 
80 vari that mary years might have passed before an: 
ost the limits claimed by the 


ist 
ze 


i = De lon lantern enten, and 
to the t in this that need has 
awa ia in the disiriet now os Bettas 


to 
ment, We may now safely say that that time has come. 
our former articles we spoke of the e Mr. Palliser, 
commissioned in 1857 by the Government of Lord Palmerston, at the 
stance of the Society, to explore the valley of the Saskatehe- 
ted existence of one or more 
| yennged y Mountains in British territory—that 
to say, my Nog the holy ane my Ay at a ag between that 
pass usually taken udson’s Bay traders, 
moubtains—Mount Brown and 
started for the 
the limited, bat i tant, object of exploria i 
more . very important, o! ex, coun 
between Lake Saperior and the Red River settlement. Srhis % 
rock and water, lying just balf way between the mouth of the St. 
rence and the Rocky Mountains, is the great obstacle to the advance to- 
wards the west of the people of British America. The Hadson’s 
Company have held their eyes fixed upon it as a secure intrenchment 
which was to keep out the dreaded influx of British popalation—not see- 
ing that on the south side of the Great Lakes, through the American 
territory, their flank has been turned, and that even if no British settler 
should ever cross the swamps beyond Rainy Lake, they were certain to 
receive other less desirable visitors from the upraly ype ping 3 
cedes the regular course of settlement in Far West of the U 
States. To maintain across the continent a British able 
reconcile freedom and order in their institutions, is aa object in which 
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By 


the home country, Canada, aad, proper!) re the whole world 
are interested. It is well wat the people Canode should be alive 16 
its importance and willing to aid in og it. The notion of ani 


the future population of Saskatchewan a single State, to be re- 
presented in the same legislature with Quebec and Montreal, is, we aze 
quite sure, a mistaken one ; but the mistake is one which will soon 
apparent, and which may readily be corrected when those concerned 
have found it out. 

Few of our readers can feel much interest in the controversy, long 
since raised, often renewed, and of which the Hudson’s Bay 





have ently avoided to seek a cate al solution, as to 
of their rights, whether derived from their ori , or from the 
subsequent acts of the !mperial . It is to know that 
they are ready to retire from all those parts of their that may 
quired for sett! t, and that the only practical tikely 
to arise regard the compensation which they may claim } 
in the ceded districts, and the conditions under which their trade shall in 
fature be exercised. The company will no donbt seek the most favoura- 
ble conditions that they can devise, and their opponents, especially in 
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The basin of the St. Lawrence, including the five 
waters are now to the commerce of Canada and 


to the westward by the 
Fay nme Three hundred and eighty miles. 
Marie, w its waters are through the 
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to cut deep channels in the surface. Rising in successive a ra-| of security. Much money was raised by anticipating or discounting | of so much secrecy would be'to compromise our national interests, to re- 
Land, ues. 


ther steeply from the lake to the watershed, or so-called Heigh' the reven 
about niae hundred feet above its surface, and distant from its shores some 
terraces | when the Long Parliament became paramount in his 
e Winipeg, | poor farmers (of the Customs) were left in the larch and obliged to end 
of Bri The convex | their lives in prison. A considerable number of such persons yong to 
surfaces of rock are everywhere scored by the tracks of floating ice left | have suffered “martyrdom” for the Royal cause in this ~, A the 
them during period when the north of Ame- | Restoration the practice of discounting the revenue, or borrowing on | 
rica lay at the bottom of a ‘ow ocean over which fleets of tall bergs | the security of taxes, was a common and continual resort of the then, 
and frequent masses of floe ice drifted from the polar lands towards the | Ch lior of the Excheq' A more formal and systematic mode of | 
south. The same agency and the subsequent action of rivers has depo- thus raising money in anticipation of revenue was commenced in 1664, | 
sited drift and allavial soil here and there on the rocky terraces and hol-| under the 17th of Charles II., cap. 1, for ting £1,250,000 to the | 
Jows of the Granitic Ce forming cultivable oases in the midst | King’s Majesty for his present farther supply. This Act appears to be | 
of its sterile swamps w food ma raised for human use. | 
But two routes have been used by white men in travelling westward 
from Lake Superior. One of them, which was extensively employed by 





rities bearing interest. It was provided “ that a register should be kept | 
at the Exchequer of all moneys paid or issued under this Act, and that } 
the North-west Company wheu they attem to contest the monopoly | it should be lawfal for any person or persons willing to lend any money, | 
of the fur-trade exercised by the Hudson’s Cc y, lay for a dis-| or to farnish any wares, victuals, or goods, on the credit of 
tance of from 300 to 400 miles along the line which was gene pe! | this Act, at the usual times when the Exchequer is open, to have access 
agreed upon as the boundary between the United States and British | to and peruse all or any of the said books,” ke. “ That all persons who | 
America. The terminus on the shore of Lake Superior is at the mouth | shall lend Ae to your Majesty, and pay the same into the re-| 
of a stream called Pigeon River, which gives its name to this route. The | ceipt of the Exchequer, shall immediately have a tally of loan struck for | 
other line, which alone bas been in use for the last twenty or thirty | the same, and an order for its apapnet, bearing the same date with bis | 
ears, starte from Fort William, the chief trading of the Hudson’s | tally, in which order shall be a warrant contained for payment of | 
Bay Company on Lake Superior, and making a wide circuit to the north- | interest for forbearance, after the rate of £6 per cent. per annum, for his | 
ward, through a su ‘on of lakes connected together by shallow | consideration, to be paid every six months, until the repayment of his 
streams, joins the Pigeon River route a few miles east of y Lake. | principal.” All orders for repayment of money lent, or payment for | 
The mode of travelling by both routes is the same. Two sorts of boats | goods, were to be signed by the Lord Treasurer and the Under Treasurer | 
are in use—the larger called ‘‘ north cauoes,” thirty feet long, and car- of the Exchequer, and to be registered and paid in course, without undue | 
rying four or five tons; the others, “ small canoes,” very light, and car- preference. It was al o provided “ that any person to whom any money | 
ing but three persons. On lakes and streams of moderate current pad- | shall be due by virtue of this Act, after warrant or order entered for pay- | 
ales are employed ; over shallows and rapids the canoes are forced along | ment thereof, his executors, administrators, or assigns, by indorsement of | 
with poles ; and where this is no longer possible, the entire contents are | his order or warrant, may assign and transfer his iaterest and benefit of 
carried on men’s shoulders, and then the canoe itself is transported in the such warrant toany other; which being notified and entered in the re-| 
same manner. The labour of these “ portages” is most severe ; and it| gistry for warrants sball entitle such assignee, &c., to the benefit =| 
is evident that so long as they form a necessary portion of the journey, | i donor thereon ; and s0 doties, quoties, &c.’’ It was further provided that | 
the road to the Far mhcennet he coll tn barebennepqnet £0 setemy terest at £6 per cent. was to be allowed on advances of the tax for six | 
travellers. By the ordinary route, known as the Deg e route, there | months or more, the receiver being authorised to dedact so much. 
are fifty between Fort William and Lake Winipeg, and by the| On this occasion Mr. Speaker thus addressed the King, at the proroga- 
Pigeon River route, six or seven more ; besides which, there are on ech | tion, on the conclusion of the session, 31st of October, 1665 :—“ To the end 
toute a number of placea where the baggage must be carried, although | your Majesty’s occasions may be supplied with ready money before this 
the boy 5 canoes be towed over shoals or difficult rapids. additional aid can be raised, we have by this Bill prepared an undoubted | 
The Pigeon River fine is from forty to fifty miles shorter than that by | security for all such persons as shall bring their money into the public | 
Dog Lake, but this advantage is partly counterbal by the serious | bank of your Exchequer; as the rivers do naturally empty themselves | 
labour and difficulty arising from the nature of the coantry near the | into the sea, so we hope the veins of gold and silver in 
mouth of Pigeon River. That river falls about one hundred and fifty | pleatifully run into this ocean, for 
feet in the latter part of its course, passing between steep, rocky banks, | just sovereigaty on the seas.”’ 
and it was, therefore, found 'y to avoid the river altogether, and| This — was extended in 1667, by the 19th and 20th of Charles IL 
to make a single portage of more than eight miles in length. Bad as | cap. 4, for assigning orders in the Exchequer without revocation, which 
this alternative is, the difficulty would be much greater if the portage | recites :—* Whereas it hath been found by experience upon the late Act 
were made on the British side of Pigeon River ; and, in practice, it has for £1,250,000 made at Oxford, and other Acts of Parliament since that 
been necessary to keep upon American territory not only at this, “ The | time, that the power of assigning of orders in the Exchequer upon those 
Grand Portuge,” bat also in several of the portages subsequently en-| Acts, without revocation, hath been of great uge and advantage to the 
coun: persons concerned in them, and to the trade of this kingdom, and given 
The whole distance from Lake Superior to Red River by the Dog Lake | great credit to hie Majesty’s Exchequer ;”’ and enacts that all orders. re- 
route may be divided into three portions, which were carefully mea- | gistered in the Exchequer may be assigned, and the assigoor may not re- 
sured by Mr. Napier, the engineer of the Canadian expedition, as fol- voke his assignment. 
lows: Large advances were now made by the goldsmiths, since called “ ban- 








nation will 
maiatenance of your Majesty’s 





: kers,” who made 8 to 10 per cent. out of money which their customers 
Bast end of Hainy Lake to Novih end of Lake of the Woods’... 170 "| bed placed in thete hands without interest, or which they had borrowed 
Rat Portage by Lake Winipeg to Fort Garry......-........... 237 at the legal rate of 6 per cent, Bat these “ visionary profits” were cut 


ne off in 1672 by the suspension of all reeyp ie bene. y oy ple the 
De a ncncnavngcs sm sathent spar 748 miles. for one year. be result was a general o Lom 
si and iat : it is estimated dete aioe 
“ - treet, a severe financial “ crisis ;’’ it 

Be ee oe, te cult ed labored’ gtd fom | and others were thus defrauded of £1,328,526. ‘The King, by letters pa- 
t sen ue te 408 teu. ees ppt os tent, charged his hereditary revenue with the interest of that sum at 6 
: yr eles wr Manatee 8g cent., was punetaally paid till year before bis death (1685). 
Payment then stopped, the creditors of Government, unable to 
move the Le; ture, went to law. In 1697 oe oe was obtained 
against the Crown ; this decision was set aside by Lord Chancellor So- 
therefore. mere, bat ultimately affirmed on appeal by the House of Lords. Aa Act 

straits, some of them of t of Parliament, however, was passed in 1699, by which a different arran; 
the rocky stragture of the countey eodathen ment was made, and here we stumble on origin of the Farmers’ 
aoe seclane the matey Commuthonting couthaer’; | Fanded Debt. In 1688, the year of the glorious Revolution, the whole 
fade the cablesl ; with @ cinate break amount of debt did not exceed £84 888, exclusive of arrears due to the 
River, sear w ich there is a army and navy, amounting to £300,000. The ordinary revenue was 
é : £1,580,000, the av: annual ex iture in the reiga of James 
Annuities originated, and in 1694 the 
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than twenty-four portages. is reason to think this portion of moantain, benes the cans Ti an d 
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regard were had to nothing beside the natural features of the coun- —— 
be there outs be no doubt bee ~ — ™ for —— SIR HAMILTON SEYMOUR UPON DIPLOMACY. 
evapar snedian lakes ver, from thence At the annual soirée of the Whitby Mechanics Institute on Wednesda 
Je arp ees apt my bem lh Derm g hee rr -soelled oe dl evening last the Chairman (Sir George Hamilton Seymour, G.C.B.), 
Thed tosities saan @ tm no soe with the | Sid, when he was a boy he was told that he should never speak to any- 
iffca ese terooe: body about their own profession—not to soldiers about battles, to law- 


opening 
Rite, _ ates qe ponent ~ trifling, ph agg Tagan yay yers about parchment, or to doctors about sore throats, because it im- 


more serious. Bat the objections to relying upon a line of plied they could talk on no other subject; and, though this might be 
through Americas territory have been equally felt by all parties in this alias dhebamstanttearahan te tbe — in conversation, 
country and in Canada ; and the Canadian politiciaus who have been de- ve he sh ey them 
manding the anvexation of all British America to their own province co, Sete Lawl yee le mou ne gto gle, inte bin. gem: 
have felt more than others the necessity for showing that nature has set | — apm a a baw of Pome a 1 ‘s ied diph engaged in di- 
no insurmountable barrier beyond the north-western shore of Lake Su- | poameaile elites Se et'y oF os we tre ag P mpusiens tk 
perior to the future extension of Canada. Insurmountable the barrier is ashject, hut he did ~~ —_ wa Sth wee come ous an 
not, but very formidable it certainly is; and we have been more than | no person oopld. nnd tego wD bo oo, bat he nes.aover dines: 
ever persuaded that it isso by a careful study of the papers lately laid | et A age eer es pees diplomas het, i ont shoo 
before Parliament, giving an account of the proceedings of the Canadian | Seoaiae’ Wines Sepearye © pelees SS etre al Sypres ABen Bg 
expedition to which we shall refer in a future article.—Saurday Review. | 
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| thing to those net conversant with ost remarkably simple 
| easy when they knew bow to doit. Thete was no mystery, no difficulty 
- at all about it. Any man of good abilities and close application would 
THE NATIONAL DEBT. succeed, while a person who hoped to lead a life of pleasure would nei 
A paper of 104 pages, published by order of the House of Com-| ther manage his own affairs nor those of his country well. 
mi ives some most interesting particulars relative to the Na-| The following were the great points which a digiomatic agent was to 
tion: bt of Great Britain. It contains an account of the forms, | observe or ayoid:—1. The moment he arrived at his post he could not 
origin, ——— of the debt from 1693 to the 3lst March, 1858. | beetow too much care and labour to gain the confidence of the porple 
The force contrast will be exhibited by a statement of the fact | among whom he was placed ; that was the keystone to the whole. 2. 
that in 1694 the funded debt was only £1,200,000, and the un-| He must bear in mind the country which he represents, and be carefa 
fanded £5,534,297 (in navy bills and loans), The charge for interest in | not ealy to represent the commercial aad 
was £413,407 for the fanded, and £404,891 for the unfunded | character, the manners, and the morals of his native land. The Forei 
, on the hand, the fanded debt of Great Britain | Minister bad no right whatever to do in Rome as they did there—to fol- 
Ireland amounted to £736,801,154, the unfunded debt to £ 18,277,400, | low his own pleasure, the manner of employing his leisure, and to gene- 
the interest thereon payable on the former to £27,743,215. In 1793, | rally conduct himself forgetfal of his c 
the French revolutionary wars, the funded | interest ; and, he must also keep clear of all local interests and poli 


f 
i 
E 





1816, the year after the great peace, the fanded debt was £816,311,941, character. 


set, Dn natontal tnAte, 328,100. The history of the debt is intereat- | then referred to alliances. It had been maintaiced that we had no 


v 
our national debt in its present form was commenced, by | which we enjoyed. In France such free institutions were mere 


matters 
the creation of a funded debt, and of life and terminable annuities paya- | of tradition, and yet it was of paramount importance there should be | every voter, therefore, ean be 
ig Oe State, puter ee age first issue of Exchequer-bills, the pub- | , friendship, and cordiality between that country and England. | vote, and the list itself is a check against 
consisted almost w 


of loan, and orders of repayment, the principal and interest of peachment. One word with respect to neutrality. Thou 
on er line rahe = open by loan was not, indeed, dis- | peace ; he would make almost any sacrifice to secure 

Con the alternative power of raising mo- | And the way to effect this Was to be well prepared for war, and to 

Sg tear cn re en a lak gulase of repayment, 20 well es thrusting forward our purpose of 


provoking war, 


ese professional | left 


master of the business. Ay was a very here | sim, 
t, but m 


itica| interests, but also the | the same restricted their 


srplides the 
haracter and country’s | verture of the Ballot except {as a form, mle exempli 


of 
debt amoun £234,034,716, and the unfunded to £13,839,718 In | and in no way meddle in what does not and cannot concern his public | ral States of the Union ; 
were some of the elements of the diplomatist. He 


be had not 


ly of sums borrowed upoa the security of Any English Minister who wilfully perilled that alliance deserved im-/licly. He is —- with a list containing all the candidates; 
tallies between 
— were charged upon various taxes or duties granted by Parliament. | a Quaker’s coat on, he would not yield to any man living in his love for 


presaee public manner ; 


fuse the amount of protection which e man but a fool takes care to 
The “Farmer’s Debt,” so called, was contracted by Charles I., and | secure for his own ; and this was ia eneeer to all the objections we 


gu, many of the | heard about secret diplomacy. In a word, he wished that any public 


on should be conducted with the same advan which a man 
ys in conducting any private transaction.— Zimes, 10th ull. 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM THE #RENCH MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 
[From the Moniteur, September 19.) 
The Frepch Minister of the Interior has just addressed to the Prefects 


the first Parliamentary @athority for the issue of negotiable public secu- | the following circular : 


“ Paris, September 18, 1859, 

“M. le Prefet: By a recent act, which was inspired by a noble senti- 
ment of conciliation, all the journals of Paris, and of the departments, 
have been relieved from the waraiogs with which they bad been visited. 

“In giving this example of his good will towards the French press, the 
Emperor has once more proved that this moderation of his policy is equal 
to the force of his authority ; his generous and high prerogative has 
= the rigours which had become necessary in the interest of 
society. 

« ii the journals at present in existence, and which had been affected 
by the application of Article 32 of the dcoree of the 17th of Fe! 

1852, thus escape the co: uences of the measures they had ino: 
and find themselves, in the face of this decree, in the same position as if 
it were a new law. 

« It seems to me then to be necessary to refer to its principles, and to 
explain to you the spirit in which I conceive of its application, so far as 
the duties devolving on the administration are concerned. 

“ The decree of the 17th February, 1852, is not, as has too often been 
said, a law for the occasion, born of a social crisis and which could not 
be suitable to ordinary times. Like all other political laws, this one is 
no doubt susceptible of ameliorations, the ay of which might appear 
from experience ; but the priaciples upon which the decree of 1852 is 
founded are intimately connected with the restoration of authority in 
France and with the constitution of the unity of power upon the basis of 
universal suffrage. 

‘The Emperor’s government is not afraid of the fair discussion of its 
acts ; it is strong enough to fear no attack. Its basis is too wide, its po» 
licy is too national, its administration too pure, for falsehood and ca- 
lumny to take away anything of its moral power. Bat if it is protested 
by its incontestable force even against the abuses of liberty, there are 
considerations, independent of any fear, and derived solely frem the pub- 
lic interest, that oblige it not to renounce those legal weapons which, in 
a great country like France, and under a regimé that is the most com- 
plete expression of the national will, are securities and not restrictions. 
The right of displaying aad publishing their opinions, which belongs 
to all Frenchmen, is a conquest of 1789, which cannot be taken away 
from a people so enlightened as that of France ; but this right must not 
be confounded with the exercise of the liberty of the press by means of 
periodical journals. 

“T will add that in the matter of administrative jurisdiction over the 
press, a due measure is especially necessary; and 

mueh upon this point. Because it is the will aad the daty of govern- 
ment not to let the a of its authority be weakened 

it cannot therefore bring to bear upon liberty of discussion any 
tions except those which are evjoined by respect for the constitation, and 
by the interests of order, public morality and religion.” 

“ Journals are collective agencies organised within the state, and they 
have, under every regime, been subjected to special regulations. The 
state ben then in cigs ond ita Cutinn ao de quanuseant measures of pre- 
caution and surv for journals, and when it reserves to itself the 
power of directly repressing their excesses by adminietrative in’ 
tion, it does not restrict liberty of t, but only empl a 
of protecting the agen of agg he sole lepine ° he method 
of protection, w incontestably belongs to it, implies a spirit of great 
j , moderation and firmness. 

“The government will thus, far from imposing a servile 


right of revision, not confounding it with pe png opposition and cal- 
culating pn Nene Py 2 oe neg s ae better than to have its 
authori tened by discussion, will never permit society to 
be troubled oy ty incitements aud hostile ions. 

“ Finally, M. le song rely upon your entire zeal to discharge this 
part of your functions. Io the co-operation which you will have to give 
me you will equal, ane. on the one bene, that weakness —_ 

oa the other hand w 
ete ts eae tes To the manner you will enter wy fe 
views and merit his approbation, Accept the assurance of my distin- 


Lord | guished consideration. 


“ The Minister of the Interior, 
“ Duke or Papva.’’ 
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ENGLISH MISTAKES ON AMERICAN QUESTIONS. 
Scarcely a week passes without some evid 


kaowledge upon which our contem: 
can affairs, Our readers 





gations of the United States to supress the slave-trade. We did not con- 
[om conere-seiven, Bat it would be far better if each country were 
to pursue the dictate of its own conscience, and if the 
question of labour were permitted to work itself out in each land 
to the growth of social and industrial intelligence. The American 
jon, we thought, would more completely further its own policy, 
the maxims of its leading statesmen, if it were to withdraw 
treaties which are counter to natioual independ 
practically have proved very embarrassing in tLeir operation. 
chanan, however, has thought it better to persevere in the 
his country bad already undertaken ; but he has done more. 
formal observance, he bas now established 
squadron off the African and Cuban coasts, ened by 
light draft carrying 116 guns, This is in excess of the convention, 
only demands 80-gun ships, and does not require the United States to 
guard Cuba. In co-operating thus for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
says the Morning Post, « President Buchadan has given the surest test of 
his sincerity in the matter.” : 
In another influential contemporary we see a pertinacious and ably- 
discussion on certain correspondence which has } 
peared in he peoem touching the ballot in Massachusetts. Vindicators 
of that regulation have, perbaps, too much extended their front and at 
grouad of action. We have always thought 
that the advocates of the ballot claim for it an influence upon 
institutions which it is scarcely calculated to have; but the 
is conspicuous in the American republic for not fully 
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working of the machinery. The fact is that the details vary in the 

Pat in all of them the machinery can be 
ployed by every voter who desires it, while the complaiat that it is 
engine available for fraud, and especially fabricated votes, 


right down 
jously to the reign of William IIL,’ to hold alliances with nations who were without the free institutions | on strict acratiny, Let us take the case of Pennsylvania. In this State 


all voters must be registered ten days before the election; the right 


he 
j and the agents of the several parties, that his 
Saiy, and therstoce tke legality of his vote, can be tested in the most 
; yet he stands so that he cao alter the list in his hand, 
| strike out an +P the names, and odd others, without any man’s knowing 


oe been continued till the T : — all occasions and under what he has done. 
6. ng continu year 1808. The prac- | all circumstances would only result in subjecting us to constant affronte, 
of anticipating the by means of tallies dates about the time | and probab! 


It is within our own knowledge that cases have ocourred in which 


, electors have been sup to give their vote, say, to one candidate for 
of the Norman Conquest. The Jews were also a very source | Few gentlemen were more interested in the Game Laws than he, yet he | the Presidency, while they gave it to another. n, one of the 
of revenue daring the middle the Jews fleeced the K ’s sub- had rather sell his estate than put a poor maff ic for gathering a) monest charges a; t the al candidate is that he 
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on | stick or knocking down a hare ; bat yet it would never occar to him to 
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of its acts, always tolerate serious coatradictious ; it will pm $2 ro the # 
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THe Albion. 

















working is likely tod int their b But he will not tacitly al- 
the" meaneee to rec omennel either by foe or friend. 

The commercial editor of the Times brings @ new charge against the 
State of Penosylvania—tbat it bas red @ particular part of its pub- 
lic debt by twenty per cent. This is brought forward as the sequel and 
confirmation of an old story, that Pennsylvania repudiated ber bor ds. 
We believe that Pennsylvania never repudiated, and we have no ground 
for presuming the accuracy of the statement now made that ebe has re- 
duced her debt. It is not our duty, however, to shield the misdoing of 
any public body in the United States ; on the contrary, our object is to 
make the truth plain, whichever way it may tell ; aod in this spirit we in- 
vite our distinguished porary to sul tiate the new charge 
brought against Peaonsylvania, by giving us the facte.—[The State of 
Pennsylvania, we believe, advertises to buy in its stock from those hold- 
ers who will sei] at the lowest price. This seems at least a quasi repu- 
diation.— Ed, Albion.) 
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THE STORMING OF THE PEIHO FORTS. 

The London Times publishes a very spirited and interesting letter from 
one of the few British officers who crossed the third ditch in the affair of 
the Peibo forts, and lived to rejoin bis ship. We give the following ex- 

ts from it: 
- Off the Peiho Forts, June 28. 

I hope this will reach you before the paper gives you any news, as it 
might make you unvasy if you saw my name among the wounded ; how- 
ever, Lam ail right, thank God Almighty, and shall be eut of the sick 
list to-morrow. It is bad news I have to give you. I will give you an 
account of the storming as it happened to rae.: Oo Saturday the 25th 
the gun-boats (11 in number) took position off the forts, and at 2 45 P.M. 
commenced action, at about 600 or 700 yards distance. After an hour's 
firing, daring which several guns were silenced, a magazine blew up on 
the north The gun-boats made excellent practice, but, notwith- 
standing this, the Chinese kept up a heavy fire, so much so that one gan- 
boat bad upwards of a hundred shot in and through her, of which 42 
were below watermark. Of course, she sank. i ° ° ° 

The Admiral is very badly wounded ; they say his leg will come off. 
He was ded by a splinter. You could almost put your fist into the 
wound. I hope he will get over it, for he isa fine fellow. At 5:30 P.M. 
the signal was given for the marines to land and storm the forts, A 
Yankee steamer took our boats in tow, and when close in we cast off, 
and with three cheers gave way for the shore. Major Parke, Smith, Wol- 
ridge, Huleatt (cheplain to our battalion), and myself were in the first 
boat that touched the beach. The water was about 4 feet deep where 
the men jumped out. I, like a woff, did not wait to go forward, but 
a over the stern of the boat and was nearly drowned; bat, fortu- 

y,1 hold of an oar and scrambled in gain. 1 was wet all over ; 
however, it did not matter much, as you will see. We had to walk 200 
yards, under a heavy fire, befure the water was knee-deep. 

One round shot knocked over 10 of our men. It was impossible to 
form properly because of the mud and the heavy fire. Poor Huleatt did 
not go a dogen yards before he got a sbot in the thigh. I went up to give 
him assistance ; he asked me for my pocket-bandkerebief to tie up his 
I was io the act of handing it to bim when a shot hit me on the 
side of my head, and over I went, at Huleatt’s feet, st i for the mo- 
ment, I was soon on my feet again, and throwing Huleatt my pocket- 
handkerobief, tradged on as well as I could. My goodness! did we not 
Set We were about 200 yards from the wall, and subjected to 

the cross fires, I suppose we lost 100 marines in the space of as many 
The forts we thought were silenced opened fire on us. I never 
saw such slaughter. Poor fellows! they were carried off half-a-dozen at 
a time. 

There were no aopue to back us up, and we went on to almost cer- 
tain death. All the ladder party were killed bat two, and several lad- 
smashed by round shot. 
the first ditch. 
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At last, after an bour’s struggle, we 
Colonel Lemon got on the back, and ordered 
ded. Some of ue jumped down into the ditch, but 
, for, instead of finding it knee-deep, it was out of our 
Many men were shot going over the bank, some only slightly 
rolled down the ban were drowned in the ditc f was 
first to jump down. I never swam before in my life. I don’t 
it was, | got across some bow or other. When they found it 
p they ordered up the ladders to cross on; several were 
ng the men across. After going some short distance 
mud we came to the second ditch ; this was a dry one, and 
composed of very soft mud. You mey not credit it, but we were 
or more crossing this ditch, a distance of about 20 yards, I was 
left to be emothered in the mud ; the men thought I was wounded, 
were leaving me to go on, at last two or three men of my’ company 
men out. 
sights we eaw at the second ditch are beyond all description. It 
was bere our officers were picked off so. We were not 80 from the 
wall, and being dressed ia red, while the men were in blue, made us 
conspicuous marks for the enemy’s riflemen. I should say only 250 men 
the second ditch, the remainder were hors de combat in the mud 
Now came the tug af war, We had crossed two ditches and 
before us, not 50 yards from the wall. We had only three 
, and if we broke any of those it wes all up with us, as none 
‘ould go off; the ammunition was wet, and the rifles also. 
choked up with mud. Unless we could put three men at a 
wall (about 30 feet high) we should stand no chance, as we 
but cold steel to fight witb. Will, we laid the ladders across 
two went over all right. I was — on to the middle of 
when two or three fellows got on it and it broke, and down I 
to the middle of theditch. I held on to the broken part of the 
managed to get to the bank and scramble up. 
I got on to the bank there was a Se before me, the 
covered with men not more than 35 y distance. When they 
gave a volley. I don’t kaow how it was I escaped. My 
cut to pieces, and yet, with the exception of a few scrapes 
» L wasall right. Was it not a pity all the ladders were 
nd bere were we looking on, while the enemy stood on the 
~ us off at their ieisure. In front of us the mud was covered 
and chevauz de frise close under the walls. We bad not been bere 
before every officer was bit. It was now orders came for us 
Parke now commanded ue, for Lennon and Masters were both 
wounded. 1 suppose we stayed in front an hour and a-half after 
sounded, so as to cover the wounded to the boate. Now, to 
& long matter short, we had to go through the same obstacles and 
, and it took much abvut the same time. ® ° ° 
who was at the Reden (be bad the Victoria Cross in the 
meat the time we were under the walls the Redan was 
child’s play compared to this. 1] the men’s uniforms were cut to pieces ; 
wonderful bow some of usescaped. I got hit in four places ; 
was one of those juternal macbines called “ bouquets ;” 
composed of all kinds of things ; they fall and then barst, a lot 
stuff comes out, water won't pat it out. I got some on my 
me yell jast? I puta lot of earth on it and put it 
The ee ae ees board the Coromandel. T' 
were with wounded ; there was no room 
them to pat me on board a gun-boat * * 
Vaneittart bad bis leg taken off by a round shot. In fact, 
nearly every officer in action was eitber killed or wounded or missing. 1 
never saw men bebave better than ours did ; the engagement began ata 
pa to 3 on the 25th, and Gnished at about 2 or 3 a.m. on the fullow- 
morning. They are firing still on the gunboats (Jue 29.) This 
our eyes a little as to what the Chinese can do, and taught 
& good leesom. I am all right, ooly cut up at the loss of so many of 
Only 25 of my pg were at the storming party, of 
ceptain and 14 men were either killed or wounded.” 
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there for me, 
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THE WINTER GARDEN. 
A CONSERVATORY OF ART DEDICATED TO 
COMEDY, MUSIC, AND BALLKT, 

oy iss AGHES ROBERTSON. 
me Beeeee oo ee en ee Er ATION. Je A PAIRY FRAME, OF 
‘*pDoT.’ 
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LAURA KEENB'S THEATRE. 
THE BEAUTIFULLY EFFECTIVE DRAMA 


“THE SEA OF ICE; OR, A MOTHER'S PRAYER,” 
EVERY NIGHT THis WEEK. 























M* 
the “ All England Eile’ 
crieket grounds at Hoboken, forming a most 
— 4 be obtained on and after Saturday, 
each. A liberal discount to dealers and publ 
Montreal, and Copyright sec 


Chicago, 


HOPE CHAPEL, 720 BROADWAY, 
Evenings, 734. Wednesday and Saturday, 3 P. M. Children 10 cis. 


show themsel vcs twenty times as foolish as ay sane man can thiok it 
| possible for one of his fellow creatures to become, if they expect to pat 
England and America at logger-heads about their ruffled dignity. If 





PAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
NOW OPEN AT PALACE GARDEN, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, NEAR THE SIXTH AVENUE. 


Admittance 25 Cents. 


the island belongs,to America, to America it will go. If not, we ehan’t 
be unreasonable about it, and the Americans, on their part, will very 
certainly make it all right, about their peremptory anticipation of the 
processes of diplomacy. There is no war in any of these quarrels, how- 





PORT OF OSTEN 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INST. 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH 8T. 
Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 
Among the last arrivals are the most attractgge works, vis : 
D, By Andr. Achenbach. 
DESDESONA AND OTGELLO By Chr. Kohler. 
COAST Oc GENOA. By H. St 
RAPHsEL’S OBEEQUINS IN 1HE VATICAN. By C, Thiel, pupil of Leutze. 


ever pretty they may, for a time, have looked. : 

But even at Hoboken we have just had a war indeed, just such a war 
as we had when the saucy America came sailing into Cowes Water, and 
carried off that monstrous great silver bucket from the assembled yachte- 
men of England ; but happily for us Englishmen, with not exactly the 
same result. Turn and turn about is but fair play, and as we were tho- 
roughly beaten in our own seas, we had a sort of prescriptive right to 





“THE HEART OF THE ANDES,” 


BY F. EB. CHURCH, 
WILL BS ON EXAIBITION AT 


THE STUDIO BUILDING, 
NO. 15 TENTH STREET, BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH AVENUES, 
luth Inst 
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On and after M: 


give our cousins a thorough beating in return on their own shores. Our 
Cricketers, the “ Eleven of Eogland” (what a mythical romantic Roand 
Table-ish sound that mysterious title has!) have come and seen and con- 
quered the “ States'men’’ on their lovely ground at Hoboken. The fight 





7? 
Open from 8 A. M., to5 P. M. and from7 P. M. to 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. 


was a good fight ; and tarned in our favour by fcrce of uscompremiring 
facts ; but the war is not over. It is only begun, and as with all such 





Admission 25 cents. 


“WASHINGTON 


RESIGNING HIS COMMAND OF THE AMERICAN ARMY,” 
Painted by EDWIN WHITE for the State of Maryland. 
This picture is 15 feet long by 9 feet high, and contains about 70 figures. 


Now on Exhibition at 


T. W. PARKER & CO.’S Store and Gallery, 
768 Broadway, one door from Ninth Street. 


wars, we fervently hope that it will go on for many a day. May 
the Janus of these rivalries of peace keep his temple-doors forever open. 
When the America outsailed us, we woke from a naval lethargy of years 
—went to work, and erected the new race of English vessels in which 
George Steers himself, were he living, as alas he is not! to see them, 
would proudly recognise the fruitage of his own ideas wedded to British 





. &. D. 
Bien & Turner, 


THE ALL ENGLAND EBLEVEN. 
PREDERICK®, PHOTOGRAPHER, IN CONNECTION WITH MESSRS. 


will publish, on Saturday nest, 9h inst. 
ven,”’ with the 


Quebec. 
©. D. FREDERICKS, 585 and 


BIEN & TURNER, 447 Broadway, and 60 Fulton Street. 


e 
y. of either of the above-pame 
rs in this City, 


thought and skill, and science. And now that our Eleven bave beaten 
the New York cricketers, we trust the New York cricketers will go to 
work also, forthwith, practice with their bowling, and batting, and wick- 
tes | eting, and stumping, and all the other mystic processes of the craft, and 
fit themselves to pay us back in kind, some hearty future day. - Thus 
will they bless their own country with new developments of muscle and 
brawn, and the fresh love of out-door life—thus also cement that real 


, & photograph litbegraph of 
Ma a voorrect view of the 


587 Broadway. 
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NOW OPEN, 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN, TENTH STREET, 

Exhibition of 

15H AND FPRENCH PICTURES, 

paageere SPECIMENS OF ROSA: BONHEUR, TROYON, COUTURE, ED. FRERE 
Muller, Lambinet, Ward, Wallis, Hook, Fros', Linnell, Millais, 4c. 

@PEN FROMOA. M., TOS P. M., AND FROM 7 TO 10 P. M, 

Admission, 25 cents. 


The Second 


Catalogues, 15 centa. 
1a ROBERT 


union of England with America, which ean only rest secure on such @ 
foundation of mutual respect, as honest tbrashings given and ‘aken in an 
honest friendly way, may do much to build up. 

A Coach for Mr. Berkeley. 
The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley has ccme to this country on a sporting 


CROFTS, Manager. | visit, which all of us, sojourners or native born, hope that be will fad « 





Bleecker 
Copies 


E* GLISH CRICK ETERS.—An Im porta} 
Enalacd ven” now "s Gallery, 


on Exbibition at Brav 


street. Also, a fine s' ereosenpic view of the cricket ground, with crick: ters p! 
of the stereoscopic view for sale. 


ogre * And roan pleasant one. Indeed we don’t know but that the dogs, as well as their 


masters, ought to greet Mr. Berkeley with assurances of welcome and good 





ODON’ HEATRE OF AR 1 ted N. 
A . = lendid ph and pict: ne. ded 4 Sparley 10 caping pense yd 
will eppen on Morday eveaing Admis 
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America, 
sion 25 cen:s. Reserved 
Wed ya, and 


places 80 cents 
ys Openat 


Oct. 10, at the Mozart Ha 
. Chi'dren bslf price. Day 
’ nce at 8 o'clock. 


wishes ; for, in a letter that he bas published, be says that his visit is an 
experiment which he “ intended should have induced a fraternization be- 
tween the sportsmen and the dogs cf the two countries.” But alas for 


Ditions at3 on Mondays, 
; this charming prospect of canine fratervization! Dr. Watts is not to 














- NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1859. 


o beolete ; and the unbreeched sportsmen of both countries may 
yet be regaled with those classic lines,— 
“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to.” 


The occasion of this disappointment of Mr. Berkeley’s fraternal aspira- 





sion. 








he don’t, it is because he can’t. 


Nicaragua Again. 


Are we never to hear the last of William Walker, or General Walker, 
so called? It would seem as if he had distinguished himself by failures 
sufficiently conspicuous and disgraceful, to make bim happy if he could 
get food and shelter, even if he had to get them honestly, in some quiet 
corner, quite out of the world’s sight. Bat no; he is a buccaneer in- 
bred, and will never have done with his forays till steel, lead, 
or hemp, gives him his quietus. He has another of bis expeditions 
on foot; but so forlorn and ill provided that we fear be cannot 
effect a landing, or perbaps approach the shores of Nicaragua. Under 
the circumstances, this is to be deplored, because we believe that 
this time Mr. William Walker would get bis deserts, either at the hands 
of the British or the United States’ foreee om the Central American sta- 
tion. President Buchanan is said to have declared that he will arrest 
Walker even in the heart of Nicaragua and bring him to the United 
States, and he has consented toco operate with the British forces in put- 
ting an ecd to this fourth raid of “ the grey-eyed man of destiny.” As 
to bringing Walker to the United States aad having him tried, at New 
Orleans for instance, what would that amount to? 
gua, for the United States, for Great Britain, and quite as well for bim- 
self, that he should be met by a British or American force with arms in 
bis hands and offer resistance. There would then be an end of this land 
piracy, once for all. 
It would be a very becoming and graceful cat if the President of the 
United States should order the naval forces of his Government now in 
the Gulf to put an instant and forcible stop to Walker’sexpedition. The 
civil functionaries of a port like New Orleans cannot be trusted to pre- 
vent the departure of these loafering bullies; but your officer of the 
Army or Navy is o different sort of person. He obeys orders ; or, if 
A word from Mr. Secretary Tousey to 
‘he commandant of the U. S. Gulf Squadron would cut Master Walker's 
expedition very short, as it most certainly will be cut by the British 
cruisers ; while it would deprive him and his “ following” of the power 
to complain that be was the victim of foreign and monarchical oppres- 





@ War with America. 


Well, we are fairly at war with our good cousin Jonathan after all. 
The Oregon tempest arose, and blew, and passed away. The cloud on 
the Aroostook lowered, “ purple-blue with the distance, and vast :” broke 
in diplomatic showers, and cleared off into the blac eky which now bends 
80 approvingly over the cordial union daily growing closer and warmer, 
of the Republicans of Maine with the Royalists of Canada. Montreal 
he | aud Portland, hand in hand, await the coming of the Great Eastern, with 
an equal carnestness of interest, hope and pride. 

The outrages which our poor dear innocent naval officers have for 
years been perpetrating in the newspapers on the American flag, off the 
coasts of Cuba and of Africa, have ended all in a heartier sympathy be- 
tween the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, on both those stations 
than was ever looked for by the mischief-makers. We ope these gentle- 
men a debt which they never dreamt of contracting. Their perpetual 
cry of “ wolf” has at last disgusted everybody on both sides of the At- 
lantic into common sense on this subject, which would never have been 
irritating at all, bad it not been first so sedulously irritated. The fool- 
ish filibuster Walker has done the same good service by the two Govern- 
ments, in that official hornet’s nest, Central America. Any blae-jacket 
who may catch and hang him, will now receive the thanks of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s Cabinet, if he be an Mnglishman, and a gold medal from the Fo- 
reign Office, if he be an American. 

Then in China—where our Thunderer was so silly as to berate Jonathan 
for picking up pence while John Ball was administering kicks to the 
brother of the San and Moon, did not “ blood” indeed prove “ thicker 
than water,” when the gallant Yankee Commodore saw the tars of Old 
England flung into that hideous morass of marder, at the moath ofthe 
Peiho? And away up there on the Pacific, what chance can we see of 
4 real quarrel about that awkward little booby of an island of San Juan, 
which would go and moor itself right in the middle of the channel, off 
Vanoouver’s? Governor Douglas and General Harney will have to 


tions is the want of respect with which ais quadrupedal travelling com- 
panions have been treated by the conductors and baggage masters on 
the railways of the United States. In the letter to which we have al- 
luded, Mr. Berkeley says in English, the correctness of which, if not its 
intelligibility, we must be permitted to doubt: “I regret to say I have 
met, with but one exception, with the most extortionate imposition from 
the baggage masters throughout the distance I bave travelled, and their 
cost is at the option of the baggage masters.” Now it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand what it is the cost of which is at the option of the 
masters ; bat we suppose “ their cost’”’ means the cost of the transporta- 
tion of the dogs. This, Mr. Berkeley says, more comprebensively, “ is 
all wrong, and if not amended, it wi!l deter me and all England from 
ever bringing our dogs with us, a fact which will keep us away.” Yet, 
although we sympathise with the Hon. writer ia bis dislike to see his fine 
dogs undergo the tender mercies of baggage emashers or baggage mas 
ters, we may be permitted to doubt that even if this grievance is not 
amended, @all Eogland” will thereby be kept away from the United 
States. There are several Englishmen in this country, at this preeent 
writing, whose appreciation of and fondness for a thorough-bred dog are 
perhaps not inferior to Mr. Berkeley’s, and there have been several 
others, who, although they may have missed many little conveniences 
both for themselves aud their dogs, which they were accustomed to at 
home, yet have managed to get on quite comfortably ; and we venture 
to think that there will be several more “of the same sort’ visit the 
States, in spite of Mr. Berkeley’s prediction At least, we will suggest 
to Mr. Berkeley, that until it is more certain that the regulations of the 
railways in America (which, it is true, might be much better in them- 
selves, and much better enforced), will be changed to accommodate Eag- 
lishmen who travel with five dogs in their train, a threat that they will 
stop away if those regulations are not amended, sounds rather too much 
like what is called in England “ Yankee brag.” 

But we have a suggestion to make which many solve a difficulty which 
threatens to become international ; and really what with the San Juan 
difficulty and Walker the filibuster, that would be a serious matter. A 
Yankee comes to the rescue, as one did before the forts at Peiho, and as 
that one towed us into our scrape and solaced us afterwards, so this 
one will “ tote” Mr. Berkeley out of his trouble, and comfort him all the 
while be is doing it. Mr. Singer is the man, who to his admirable inven- 
tion of the sewing machine, has added that of a coach or travelling 
carriage of marvellous capacity and convenience, and which is 
besides the easiest vehicle that ever went on wheels. The knowledge 
of the needs of travellers shown in this carriage, and the ingenuity 
with which they are all met is very remarkable. It seats fourteen 
people inside with as much ease and comfort as if they were in 
their own parlours, and if the outside seats (the best in a fine 
day) are filled, it will carry thirty two, Here, then ie ample accommo- 
dation for a large travelling party, including all necessary attendance. 
There are also places provided for carrying provisions, (and we don’t 
know bat for cooking them,) and divers other convenieat arrangements 
which we cannot specially mention. Suffice it to say that a family 
inclading ladies, children and nurscs, might travel for days in this car- 
riage, and be almost as much at their ease asif they wereathome. With 
all thie, and although it is about thirty feet long, it turas as easily and 
as safely as a pony phaeton and rolls as smoothly. Bat, what is to the 
present purpose, it has accommodations for dogs !—comfortable, healthy, 
airy places, out of the way of “beavy trunks and baggage,” and safe 
from the visitations of Yankee Three horses are re- 
quired to draw this carriage ; six should be before it ; and nine are bet- 
ter yet. Now, let Englishmen of Mr. Berkeley’s miad provide them- 
selves with one of Mr. Singer’s coaches, put their stud befure it, aod them- 
selves and their dogs inside of it, and they may drive at full trot through 
the States without imperilling that so-much-to be-wisbed-for “ fraterniza- 
tion of the sportsmen and the dogs of the two countries.” 


Better for Nicara- 


The Newfoundland Fisheries. 
We place thore three words prominently before the reader, merely for 
the purpose of warning him that there is nothing new to be eaid on thie 
question, and to dissipate any uncasiness which the circulation of absurd 
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rumours may bave occasioned within the past few weeks. A commission 
is enquiring on the spot, into the relative claims of the British and 
French That commission bas made no report, bas indeed 
scarcely completed the inquisition for which it was appointed. Until it 
reports, no part of the reeult of its labours can be known ; and of course 
its first communication will be with the governments of France and le; 
Great Britain. Thence we shall have to learn what it bas done towards 
the sett! t of a question which has troubled the two nations for more 
than a century. - 




















together recalled the play of Hayward and 





it went on straight to his wickets. The time that Cawsar and Grundy were in 





same animation marked their hits and 
stated in 


Postscript. 

As we go to press, the news brought by the Cunada, which arrived at 
Halifax on Thursday afternoon, is reaching this city by telegraph from 
Sackville, N.B. The general summary is quite unintelligible, say the re- 
porters, over two thirds of the words of the despaich having been omitted 
somewhere. 


turned 










interest of the 22. His score embraces two threes, one 


—_—— an 
Cricket.—All England v. The United States. 

A Cricket Match in the United States is a very different thing from one at 
home ; partly in the play itself, bat most so in the amount of interest it gene- 
rally occasions. In England, where every boy begins to handie the willow | tes 
about as scon as he begins to thumb his Latin grammar, the whole population 
of any place, however small, takes an interest in any Match of Cricket that may 
be going on: adjoining towns and counties play Annual Matches, and so do 
rival schools, in the same town or not, and the Universities keep up the custom. 
In short, as every one remembers, Cricket is a great national game—if not the 
national out door game—of England, while in the United States it is an amuse- 
ment imported by the English, and only beginning to take hold of the native 
population. This being the case, we can understand how some enthusiastic 
lovers of the game schemed to bring over the best Eleven that could be found in 
England, to play at New York and Philadelphia ; not certainly with any idea 









a duplicate of it ; until he was bowled by Hi 
byes, a leg-bye, twelve wides, and two no-balls. 








had sufficed for the whole 22 on Monda: 





probably finish the game, the 











in one innings, with 64 runs to ‘ 
body hoped to see the Eleven at least compelled to begin 
othing need be said of the di b t 


—— <> day before ; the 


pr nm, it may be 
ing, was a general one, that had the Eleven been able to go on with 
their innings on Monday, their score would have been much larger than it 
out. Last man was now in, Jackson; and be and Grundy kept the ball 
flying pretty actively, and scored a couple of singles for the closest of close 
Jackson gave a sort of offer, scarcely a chance, very early, to middie wicket ; 
it was not taken, and his subsequent hits made it ali more to be regretted in the 
to square leg, and the | Gels in gauze, and mimic oceans. Scenic effect has absorbed the whole life of 

other middle wicket, both over the heads of the tators. | 
Grundy meanwhile was hitting away, comms rst a long | 
is for twent, 


At three P. M. the Twenty-two entered on their second fanings. The umpires 


further than that two- 


@ secon: d inning. 
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that a Twenty-Two of this country would beat them as yet, but in the hope of 
giving a spirit to the practice of Cricket, by showing the performances of the 
most finished masters of the game. 

Thanks to the exertions of the gentlemen just referred to, the Match between 
the Eleven of England and the Twenty-Two of the United States did, after some 
postponement, actually vome off in the first half of this week. The English 
Eleven were selected from the All England and the United All England, and the 
Twenty-Two, priocipally from New York itself, embraced three players from 
Philadelphia and one from Chicago. The play began about a quarter to twelve, 
on Monday !ast, on a ground fenced in from the Elysian Fields, at Hoboken. If 
weather is to be taken as any sign of Natare’s approbation, she certainly smiled 
on this game, for more magnificent days were never given to any match since 
Cricket first was played. Notwithstanding the strangeness of the game to the 
talk of the people in New York, the number of spectators was very considerable, 
ising perhaps as high as eight thousand on the first day. In the toss for choice of 
innings the Eleven had the call, and sent the Twenty-two in first, always a pra- 
dent thing to do when playing on a new ground. The wickets were pitched 
North and South, Parr bowling at the former end, and Jackson at the latter ; 
an arrangement which lasted through the first innings. On the part of the 22, 
Lang and Waller went in first, Lang taking the first ball, which was from Parr. | Lan 


is too late to think of it in New York. 
eleven of the best cricketers in the world to 


The attendance was ver. may justify one in 


uring a match was seen in the very smal 
arises naturally from the absence of 
United States 






dinner and when the game was not going on ; but when 








ven and Twenty-two, this notice of the Matc 
The score is subjoined. 
on the ground verbatim et literatim :— 
CORRECT SCORE 
ISSUED FROM 
LILL) WHITE'S PRINTING TENT 








Twenty-Two. 











1 cctieneivth naan onpamatantion 
Lang opened the score by a single off the third ball to which he was exposed. | i snare... 
The slow bowling of Parr seemed to make him eager in his play, though he did eo 
not get as many off it as was hoped when his batting was seen. The overs were | J W 8 Scariewt 
the usual match overs of four balls. On the change, Lang put a ball of Jack- wie: 
son's cleverly to square leg, and made one for it. In the next over his chances | f Guo : 


were endangered by a near catch which he sent to slip ; but as the Eleven bring 
all the men they can before the wickets when Parr is bowling, he was saved. 
In the fourth, or Jackson's second over, Waller was run out, in trying to save 
arun of Lang’s; giving, at the same time, a specimen of Lockyer’s wicket 
keeping, and a downcast feeling as to the 22, such as is always caused when the 
first man out carries no score with him. Lang was finally disposed of by the 
alow balls, and carried out his bat for six, encouraging th: hopes for the Twen- 
ty-two. It is useless, unhappily, togive any detailed acc punt of the play of the 
22, as there was next to nothing to call for remark. Gibbes, reputed their best 
bat, was bowled out first ball by Jackson ; and nine others, ten in all, made the 
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game number of runs that he did. Almost all the 22 seemed to play with ti- | T Hayward... 
midity, whether induced Ly awe of the 11, or by any other cause, is not perhaps | J wishes 
80 easy to tell. Newhall and Wilby made themselves conspicuous by the bold- ae 
ness of their play ; the latter making the only drive of any consequence against ¥ taper 
Jackson's bowling, and the former, with one or two pretty hits, handling his |  H steoh 
bat in a manner to excite great hopes of his play and reputation as a cricketer. | } OP m55""" 
Wicket followed wicket in quick succession, Bage making the only stand, (a | J Jackson 


short one, bat involving a three to square leg off Parr's bowling), that was to 
be noticed towards the close of the innings. Two hours, or rather less, deduct- 
ing a few minutes for refreshment for the fielders at one o'clock, saw the whole 
22 disposed of. Their score, it is a pity to have to say it, was 38, including one 
bye and one leg bye. 

The fielding of the Eleven during this innings was as perfect as anything bu 
man can well be ; the whole discipline of the field so lively and precise, the in- 
dividual fielders so proficient in their respective lines. The long stopping of 
Diver was wonderful, and perhaps nowise inferior to the performance of Lock- 
yer in keeping wickets. This last, which seemed to afford the crowds assembled 
more delight than anything else, on the side of the Eleven, was naturally in fre- 
quent play, and carried off its trophies ; it finally closed the innings, as Barclay 
gave the fatal chance when running after a small hit to middle wicket ; the 
ball was fielded, thrown in, and applied to the bails like lighting. 

At three P.M., same day, Haywood and Carpenter took the bat on the side of 
the Eleven, and at once began vigorous hitting. The ground, it must be said, 
is not large enough, and the spectators are brought so inconveniently near, that friend 
the ball will often be strack among them, or even over their heads; all such | stoaq. 
hits counting as three. Crossley bowled one over at the North end, but was 
no-balled for throwing, and was consequently succeeded by Comery. The hitting 
continued to be severe, threes crowding in fast upon the score, the most no- 
ticeable of which was aslip made by Carpenter off Comery’s bowling, when the 
ball ran past slips and longstop up to the ring. The desired impression not 
being produced by the bowling at the North end, another change was made, and 


Pa usic. 
A PRIMA DONNA'S SPEECH. brightness — varied , cheq' 
So many foolish speeches have been made by prima donnas and great ac- ag oy: jaye apyaating, wi a gy gy myn 










restive, one of the stewards came forward and said :— 







to make apologies for Mr. Sims Reeves. The Stewar 
power, but as Mr. Sims Reeves has qu 
fetch bim back, and I hope they will not 











After a long interval, during the 
ened to be turned into a bear. 


¢ to the 














viding the score pretty evenly, until Carpenter was at length audience might not 
of for 26 runs, the ball gliding of his bat straight into Senior's hands. | be applied to me to introduce something in its place, and even sent for 
followed, and forthwith make a single to leg, and soon after a two to less ability then he have shown. Mr. Amott, 
. at the same time a chance which was not improved. Very | engaged at the Festival can commavicate on business, was consulted, and gave 
Wisden’s career came to an end, he being ran out in trying | nis approval ; and not satisfied even with this Mr. Reeves 
to three out of a hit of Hayward's which only accomplished a couple. | stewards, who also consented to 
SSanabast pettonanetes Beaute tee ptm ete A wn Vatses cn) Gacenen, Lovee I will : a: es 
one 
due to an overthrow, and this brought on the time to five o'clock, when the ‘ eo sonnel ahs -af eet odauatnaiin ie 
stumps were drawn, after the first day’s play, of about four hours of actual explanation on , or to be blamed when he is entirely 
work. cent,—and especiaily when he taken all the 
Tuesday, October 4, a little before poses Ss guano was samme’, Parr with | compensate for any disappoin' ” Bravo, 
the bat at the south wicket, Hallis, and Hayward, who had the over, at | peace was y 
the other wicket against the of Gibbes. bayward gave a chance ear! — 
in the morning, the ball rising a little to the on and in front the wicket ; wick- 
fan, and met, and both miseed it. ay py ay Brana. 
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mendous report when it shall eventually explode: 
In the mean time he is giving us the most venerable 
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Total 38 
Umpires, John Lillywhite and Charles Vinten. 
. Sesond Innings. 


walked off, the 
blamed. pre 
in Madame Novello, who has kindly consented to sing a song in his | about the 


. Ladies and 
unaffectedly, and yet firmly, Madame Novello, like a musical Portia, 


thirds of the wickets were down at five o'clock, in the same length of time that 


Wednesday was the last day, and as it was known that an hour or two would 
tators were far less numerous than before ; 
on Tuesday they are thought to have reached twelve thousand. One hour fin- 
the game, the twenty one wickets going down for 54 rans. What was 
said of the batting in the first innings may be repeated. Lang, Newhall, and 
Senior made the only double scores in which both the figures were above 1. 
It only remains to say, with reference to the match, that the 22 were defeated 
a very unfortunate conclusion, since every- 
Pp of the match ; 
rather let us hope thst the game at Philadelphia wi'l be a real contest, since it 
At any rate, the good effect of having 


ing that the enter- 


large, 

rise was successful financlally. A striking contrast to a cricket grounds 
il namber of ladies present. 

| interest, and will change as the 
me more enamoured of the noble game. Another diffe: 
was in the présence of a band of music, which was a pleasureto hear during 


tacles and shows. A sort of modern imperialism, breathing panem et circenses 
aoe tne oe izing the upper band, all the world over—tuxury, venality, 
and the “ lust of eyes” lording it from China to Peru. This sort of thing 
has been preached at us by the Pulpit and the Press, with sufficient emphasis, 


to | We have all of us listened with desolate conviction in our hearts. Suppose we 


ask now, “ is it all trae?” Signs that should prove it true, abound, certainly ; 
but are other signs of a quite contrary significance wanting? Decidedly not, 
I should say, when summoned into the witnessbox; and as the least 
thing may sometimes fortify the greatest, let us just for a moment glance 
at the theatrical world of New York, as it has shown itself for the 
last ten days. If any part of mankind ought to be held specially liable to the 
passion for externals, the theatre-goers ought to be. On them the barden and 
heat of all this antimaterialistic fall with particalar emphasis, They have gone 
astray from Garrick and Shakespeare, to worship Charles Kean and embroidered 
velvet ; chemical moonlights, and Alpine vistas of sixty feet by fourteen, an- 





the stage ; nothing but scenic effect will now reach that heart of the public, the 


eg three, and then | pocket. Very good. 
! runs, and the in- | For the last 
nings was over at two P.M. The score for the Eleven was 156, inclading ten | J ten days, at the three principal theatres of New York, pieces of 


| three sever! classes have been steadily performed. At Miss Laura Keene's we 
| have had the “ Sea of Ice,” which isthe most thoroughly, vividly, and elaborately 
| spectacular piece that can be imagined. It is all spectacle. The very play- 
bills are more full of pomp and circumstance, than ever the actual stage was 
in the days when Foote wrote, or Charles Lamb chuckled in the pit. There is 
the making of a wonderful sensation story in each parag ph of the adverti 
ments, what are held out as glittering baits to draw the stranger into these more 
glittering caverns where this siren-fancy gleams, and moves, and has its bewil- 
dering being. Just as stage effects, the changes and chimeras of the piece too, 
are really remarkable, skilfully rendered. Thanks to the perfect experience of 
one long season ; well imagined too from the first. There are no characters to 
direct the mind from the perpetual kaleidoscope; no incidents to compete 
with the eloquence of blue-lights and shifting scones. If the people only care 
for shows, why do not the people throng Miss Laura’s “ halls of dazzling light?” 
They do not throng those halls, as Miss Laura very sadly knows, and as I my- 
self regret, for her sake, to be obliged to state, even at the risk of woutding 
the feelings of the bard who composes Miss Laura’s programmes, and creates 
for her nightly crowds of “ enraptured auditors,” who may come, perhaps, to 
“hear,” but do certainly remain, if they remain at all, to“ see.” Pure spectacle 
empties the charming little theatre, which Miss Keene herse'f can at any time 





rence | fill, by simply announcing her intention of acting, seriously, a part suited to her 


the was in pro- talent, 
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game 
gn it became, ‘‘ not to put too fioe a point upon it,” a downright nuisance. 
usic, durin, 


the performance ought to be confined strictly to the circus. With | the said spectacle, entirely, to the admirable dramatic qualities of powerful 
which remark, and a hearty wish for the pe yy and prosperity of the Ele- e - y 2 
shall c! 













Mr. Stuart, at the Winter Garden, offers “ spectacle,” too, but subordinates 


company. And Mr. Stuart’s house is nightly crowded ; crowded, not “as 


lose. n 
For the sake of the reminiscence, we print it as iasued | Per small bills,” but really, and in the flesh. And why? It needs not half 


an hour’s careful study of the audience, to show any man that the secret of this 
success lies not in the pretty scenery, not in the fairy-like illuminations, not in 
the picturesque groupings of the stage, though these no doubt contribute their 
share to “‘ make things pleasant,” but in the mingled archness and simplicity of 


Ai Hoboken. 1 of Boyland v. 92 of the United States. Monday, Tuesday, and Wedner- | Miss Agnes Robertson's Dot ; in the overflowing drollery of Mrs. Wood's Tilly 
day, Oct. Srd, 4tb, and Sth. 1850, 


Slowboy, in the refined subtle patiently artistic humour of Mr. Jefferson's 
Caleb, in the breadth and vigour of Mr. Johnston's Tuckleton. The acting and 

the actors are the chains which bind the multitudes in this agreeable prison, 
Here then are two instances of a failare and of a victery, teaching both the 
same lesson, that the mere appeal to the eye and the curiosity, must give way 
on the stage to the sound old charms of emotion and intellectual truth, if the 
public is to be captured and kept. Few people care to see a show twice ; 
matter how fine the said show may be. The parade of the Army of Italy 
Paris @n the 15th of August, was a miracle of military pomp, beyond a doubt. 
But how many persons who lavished undreds of francs for a pesp at. its 
on the 15th, would have given to witness a repetition of it on 


the 16th. Pian eaiing, on the otees baad, Hho sieeve mpssemiatinast 
vacious rende of incident, the le of dialogue, and the rich chia- 
at: again before its attraction 
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“ Ladies and Gentlemen ,—It seems to be the principal oy de 
ds have 


tressev, that there is real pleasure in reading of the following very sensible and | like to see the clever obtuseness of 
hearty performance by the first oratorio singer in England, Madame Clara No- | more fresh than 
vello—Mrs. Cowden Clarke's sister. It was at the Gloucester Festival. During | °" Mr. Walcot throwing his qualot individuallt 
the performance of the ‘ May Queen,” it was observed by many that Mr. Reeves part 

was suffering greatly. At the close of it, he was obliged to leave. A part of | rial of reality and vivacity which she lavishes on Mrs. Malaprop ; or Mrs. 
the audience was extremely annoyed at this event, and as they began to be | Hoey bearivg off the honours of the house 
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their old faces, and their old hits. Nota particle of 
good thorough unadulterat d acting ; acting to be criticised, with fi 
that no dews of time can rast, with SS ee ee the 
with ot 


general 

lights it and shades of 

minds of 

to the faculties of the brain as well as of the body. No doubt you would 

Mr. Blake illustrati a little 

Sie bet eee Oe ee ean in Sir . 

traditional temptations, to wd helgh abwieg, thee tee 

b 8, to an exe, A 

. of ; or Mies Vernon creating a new rach ail tee 


, in some 


ts cad niessted wemnehtos sumer ne pacing Go 'y outlines of Julia 

with a life not by any means their own. t you like this real acting in 

stewards | these old vessels better, do you not, than you would any amount of keieido- 

ne all in their | scopic canvass and biaz' ik fire’ if do not, unluckily for yourself, the 
stewards cannot maforit of your fellow-citizens a ly do. And therefore it’ is that 

He hes found a good fer Dot, and the “old Comedies,” to all the “ Seas of Ice” that ever surged 


lips—bat not 


of which the Shire Hall threat-| The 
the platform, to fulfil s general! cocmiaed the tach the 
ance on , to fulfil, as was ‘ 

dertaken jandits lee Meaty 


she had an- | br 


that the | Admiral Sir H. Stewart on h‘s late visit to that city. — 


Therefore, also, ey wil fiow, a living tide into the _—" 


: 
To this the reply was applanss, mingled with hisses, the latter increasing. which re-opens its doors to-night, under the management Mr. 0. Sage wane 
This satisfy Madame " com ly recruited, not f1 the of France 
an 7s Novello, who, protesting that it conveyed an erro- pan ny A asks iteelf Mr. ge hi robeed the Nouvelles 
neous statement of the facts, declared that she would not sing until it had been | moiselle Darsy, a kling Dugazon, or comedian and singer of the first 
corrected. Two other attempts of the same kind having been made in vain, the tensions, and vf M.M ier 
following scene ensued as reported by the London Times :— 


whose names will, I hope, fasten themselves in our memories many days, 

French theatre at least lives or dies by its acting, is a theatre in fact, and 
tas wellasinname. It gives us the drama or , satisfies our 
or sends us away altogether empty, without so much “a 


un- 
— Sorma pauperis, to our eyes. 
” Calmiy, 


Hatts and HFancies. 


The Corporation of St. Joba, New Brunswick, voted an address to Viee 
The Lower 





, which was not his fault, | Canada Proviocial Fair seems to bave been very aa this =. 





The list of prizes occupies several coiamus of the G 
Exce' the Governor-General of Canada, Sir E. Head, has ae- 


ag © 2m, 
alone the artists | cepted the invitation to be present at the banquet to be given in Port- 


land, Me., in honour of the arrival of the Great Eastern. y Head 
the chamge, Hed cee eee ied me faute | accompany bim in bis visit. ——Sev. 
the address 


z 





eral papers on this side of the 
Atlantic set the article in Blackwood on Macaulay, to the accouat of Sir 
Alisoo 


you i tlemen, because A. ; 
ase t aay accused, as Mr. Reeves was—cf course unintentiooally—in | anley. There is not the least evidence that either article was written 





by these eminent historians. 


marriage 
tions in bis power to| eidest son of the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Fremaatie, Bart, with Lady 


Novello! Mr. Reeves’s agate Soot, second daughter of the late, and sister of the 
of 


Mr. Wallack’s new piece still hangs fire, no doubt only to make a more tre 


present Earl 

bas beeo celebrated.————With much exertion, the body of 
the Russian traveller, lost at the pass of Zermatt, bas been recovered 
from a depth of 72 feet. The brother of the deceased blanies no one bat 
the the guides of Zermatt, who selected guides who did 
pot know the poiot of their duty—that of resolutely refusing to ful- 
_ | low the foreiga traveller into a locality which they pointed out to bim 





dramas of the dead they might be called, weve they not immortals revisiting the 
senes of their earlier triumphs: and ghosts come back not to trouble but to| cost 16,000/. and weighs ouly tour pounds, Thai worn by Madame 
double joy. For the last week we have been entertained at the theatre with | Pasta in the same part was of five steel, weighed thirty-sevea pounds, 
alternations of the “ Rivals” and the “ Road to Ruin,” which deserve a passing | ¥' 

commentary, not for any specially noteworthy feature in the style of their S.multaneously with 


: k very perilous. Nothivg is talked of iu Paris bat 
armour of Mdile. Vestvali in the part of Homeo. It is of alumioum, 





es 





‘as made at the royal works in Prussia, and cost nearly £2, —_ 
the departare of the Great Eustern trum ber moor- 
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that Professor Liebig has discovered a mode of imparting to ordinary to- 
bacco the perfume and flavour of the finest ye is is a step be- 
j the already well understood method of impar g the flavour of 
eg in some degree to dock leaves, andfit is said, even and 
lettuce leaves. A contemporary, republican h it be, creates 
another crowned head in Europe. I: asserts that “ the King of Brussels 
‘was with the Emperor Napoleon at Bairritz’’ ~The Editor of a 
Bohemian pap2r has been condemned to a curious punishment for libel. 
He bas to Pay a fine equal to $50, and is to be imprisoned for four 
months, the frst and third Friday of each month to be passed in strict 
fast. The Queen has giveaa donation of 100 gui towards pay- 
off the debt of the Royal Botanic Institution of Glasgow.———— 
museum of the late Hugh Miller has been preserved to the capital 
of Scotland. The price is upwards of £1,000, of which Government con- 
tributes £500, the remainder being made up by subscriptions. 
Hall, it appears from revently published statistics, is now the third of the 
most important of the British ports——— -The Town Council of Edin- 
have resolved to elect Sir David Brewster to the chair of Principal 

hr 4 University, vacant by the death of the late Principal Lee. 
A clock tower is to be erected at Hackney, (a London suburb.) with 
three drinking fountains, the water for which will be supplied from a well, 
to be suok immediately under the centre, and raised in a most ingenious 
manner by the machinery of the clock.————The Queen has presented 
Mr. Harris, U.S. Consal at Japan, with a gold snuff-box. On the lid is 
the Queen’s cypher, surrounded by a wreath of diamonds. —By 
means of a simple and very efficient apparatus, the Great North of Scot- 
land Railway pany, bave for months been burning coal, and consu- 
ming every whiff of the smoke. The Germans, at Constantinople, 
are going to erect a monument to Humboldt, in connexion with which a 
brary, and reading-room will be established for the benefit of 
the late philosopher’s countrymen living at the Turkish capital———— 
The tobacco-pipe, out of which Johann Sobiesky smoked during the siege 
of Vienna, and which had been carried away by the French about fifty 
ago, bas lately been sent back to Vienna, and re-instituted to its 
eon place and honours. We do not koow whether this fact, is one of 
the results of the recent peace : if so, old Sobiesky’s war-pipe may traly 
be called a peace-pipe. —In the nursery gardens established by the 
French Government of Algeria a trial has lately been made, with per- 
fect success, of the wax-tree of Cayenne, which furuishes a species of wax 
exactly similar to that in common use, and possessing all the properties 
of bees’ wax. The tree grows freely and costs little, and it has been cal- 
that each fu'l-grown stem will yield from 20 to 25 kilogrammes 
annual ace. <A hectare is to be planted on the government lands. 
wing to the scarcity of brandy for wine purposes in Portugal, a 
large quantity of British brandy has been shipped to that country ——— 
There is much talk in Paris about a project for carrying water to the 
tops of the houses throughout the whole city, upon the model of the Lon- 
don supply. The plans and costs bave already been laid before the Em- 
peror, as well as propositions made by an English company. These pro- 
positions comprise the admission duty free of the pipes England. 
A droll incident is recounted in a recent publication. Ata 
Séte at the palace of Corfu, in Sir Henry Ward’s time, a Greek was 
tting a fowl into his pocket, and pointed out to Lord K——,, an 
A who followed him with a sauce tureen, and emptied it 
it, telling him he had forgotten the sauce. The wretched Greek fled 

sauce through the ors, and down the staircase ! 
has returned from Lisbon to London much charmed with 
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Last year he visited, Norway, and crossed the Scandinavian 
of The latest mechanical contrivance is a “ Knit- 
Machine for family use,” which, it is claimed, will supersede the old 
koitting le. What next? e statue of the late 
"Connor, which was placed a few weeks ago in the public Ar- 
, has been besmeared with tar, and otherwise de- 


lia the news arrives of & further discovery by 
mense tract of country, exceeding in richness gf pas- 
of water an: t had yet been met with,— 
bathers been much annoyed jer J @ man 
them from the shore. They = him by 
clothes while he was bathing himeelf, and thus 
embarras. M. Kossuth, after spending 
turned to London.— -———The cal Gar- 
just been enriched by no less than forty-two fine 
brought from Alexandria by a steamer. The Wallace 
Monument Committee, have selected a design from among 80. It is by Mr. 
J.T. Roebead, architect, Glasgow. It repr tsa mediwval Scottish 
tower, the proposed height of which will be 220 feet, with a staircase 
to the summit. Great preparation is helng in Ger- 
the celebration of the 100th Anniversary of the ofr 
Schiller, which falls on the 10th of November next. Almost every town 
and city is its festival. man sum: for debt the 
py pe county cee pheeted paren, He said his place 
of business was very small, and had formerly occupied by “ a trans- 
shoes. A “translator” it seems, is the Cockney 
> eupbemiem for cobbler.——-—At a meeting in Paris, recently, of the 
proposed Italian Railway by the Simplon, it was 
pletion of the tunnel under the Simplon 

the ao formerly took twelve hours to pass over, w 
under in an bour.——A carious accident happened lately to a 


mao living near He was in the act of ya , when 
Cope twee Prvehery B Se ebdiismadi pastes ht 
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ned , 
Traveller thinks there would be more sympathy for the Chi- 

nese in England and the United States, if they were not notorious, from 
the low: st of them to the highest, for being the greatest liars in the 

: world. —The Skye ut of the /nverness Courier, finds that 
3 the Gaelic is giving way in some places of the North, in so far that in 
some parish t is scarcely preached at all, and it is evi- 

dent that it will soon disappear before the prevalence of the Eog- 

lan bi he thi le resul 








m in the forest, four fine moose. His Excellency is about to try 
pe shooting in Cumberland. —Mr. La Mountain, the balloonist, 
who baz been missing for several days, landed three hundred miles to the 
of Watertown, in the Canada wilderness. He bas had a 
y escape from death. —An interesting book on Wales, enti- 
“ Das alte Wales; ein Beitrag zur Vilker, Rechts, und Kirchen- 
»” (Ancient Wales; a contribution to ethnological, judicial, 
and church history,) by F. Walter, has , at Bona. Another stu- 
Dasjort published ot Colognes transition of Popular Songe of Britany,” 
at ea ion of ar of Brittany,”’ 

the collection of va Viller ué, ‘ S 7 
ceived in London from 
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uding those from the American resi 
dents, are said to concur in undiaguised expression of a conviction 
‘that the recent catastrophe was affected by Russian hel The 
Aurora was seen in Jamaica where the le supposed that it was the 


t of some conflagration, and at 
of them ayn learned their mistake. Before leaving Edio- 
Privee of Wales desired to mark his recognition of the fuctli- 
offered him for study at the University, and requested to be regis- 
stadent. Accordingly the wall Matriculation ticket was de- 
hi Last tday evening the city of Wilmington, 
Ivania, was well lighted with gas made from water. The price 
of coal gas, and the illuminating power is described to 
A official bas escaped to London with 
1 t for 


pa treasury, Ao imp 

has been invented. It is made with two blades, which 
ith its eye opposite a little funnel shaped opening, into 
tly for a person of weak sight to pass the thread ; 
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eloc! is to erp aes the remains of his 

public expense. He ave a di @epared in En 
t out for execution, the stone and marble bein ready for it. 
the coffin is encased in an arched vault, and a eclid brick chu- 
up to the ground level—_—-——Mrs. Gore, the au- 
wh ae to we Scotia, any oo “> ye Reng ve, 
volumes a pte ate Sir John Went- 
.of New Hampshire, subsequently Gov. of the Province. 
: originator of the London ily Herald, bas lately died 
leaves about £40,000 to different Asylums connected 
besides small legacies to those on the 
The Boston ; 
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of the Peninsula, but a good deal irritated by heat and mus- | F 


—All the private advices re-| fessed 


= passes through the eye——_——The t) ft 


Sach officious intermeddling on the part of people from other States, 
suggests that there are offences the law cannot reach.’ The offence may 
be easily prevented by covering up those works of Art that will not bear 
criticism.———All the arches of the new Westminster B with 
the exception of that next Middlesex shore, have beea turned, a 


great 
portion of the permanent way has been laid down. It is now confidently | head 


anticipated that the first half of the new bridge will be to open for 
public traffic early in the spring of the ensuing year, when the old 

will be at once removed and the construction of the other portion of the 
new bridge proceeded with. It is stated in one of the Irish pa- 
pers that since the commencement of the revival movement, there have 
been pry one in the Belfast Asylam and Coanty Gaol no fewer than 22 
cases of insanity from Larne and that neighbourhood alone.————One 
of Boydell’s patent traction engines has been forwarded to Cairo at the 
request of the Egyptian Goverament.——_——The N. Y. Jimes reminds 
us that Admiral Hope, who was repulsed at the Pei-ho, was Captain of 
the British frigate Endymion, which had the engagement with the Presi- 
dent, commanded by Decatur, at the openiog of the last war with the 
United States. After a long and ep engagement, it will be remem- 
bered the American vessel surrendered. 

a 
*THE FRENCH LEGITIMIST. 

There are people and parties who move 80 exactly in the grooves of 
haman nature that you might leave them to a naturalist, or draw up a 
time-table of their developments which will be as true a century hence 
as it is now. Such are the French Legitimists. They have not enough 
originality of conception to throw the thinnest veil over their humours, 
though those humours are certainly such as it would be wise to conceal. 
As they were in 1815, and under Louis Phillippe, so are they now, and 
so they ever will be. The law which they illustrate with railway preci- 
sion is the insupportable burden of gratitude to the lower class of minds. 
To her t misfortune, England happens to have done more for the 
French Legitimists than any nation ever did for any party or cause in 
the world. She incurred at least half her national debt, that is, four 
hundred millions of it, besides intolerable taxation, in a war the chief 
result of which was the restoration of Legitimacy in France. To those 
who read only diplomacy and manifestoes this may seem an exaggeration, 
bat they who can remember as well as read know that from 1793 to 1815 
every French refugee in this country was esteemed a martyr, and the 
Royal Family venerated as saints. When Louis XVIII was placed on 
the throne of his ancestors nine-tenths of our people consid it quite 
worth the national debt and several million human lives. It nevér can 
be known what we all went through for the Bourbons. If the soil itself 
was not stained with bloodshed every house was made to feel the cost 
and losses of war. 

Yet, when all was over ; when the surging wave of French ambition 
recoiled for the last time before a line of gallant Englishmen, what did 
we gain by it? Honour was our reward, and that alone. We received 
not an acre, not a pound, nota right, not a title, not a thing, nor the 
shadow of a ane only some still an hwobehs obligations. That we 
might be reasona ly hated by the mass of the French nation for helpin 
to thrust on them a banished dynasty, and that the Imperialists, and su 
Republicans as there were in those days, might not like us, was a matter 
of course. But, strange to say, they did not take it much amiss. Be- 
tween them and us there has only been an honest rivalry, and we do not 
believe the French hate the Eog more than the 
rench, which they do ina bolyday, nu 
ply the of two things su) 
means very little indeed. But the timists have a real animosity 

net England. Even to their English friends they have never scru- 
led to avow that, though they could tolerate individuals, they hated the 
nation. Louis XVIIL, les X., and Louis —— were pressed by 
them over and over again to pick a quarrel with England, and every 
one of them bas this last card in his escritoire. It was a policy safe to 
anite all parties. A French Emperor may beat all the world, and still 
be excluded from the best society in Paris; but, should he live to return 
victorious from this island, he would rank with the French noblesse. 

We are sorry for the French Legitimist just as we are sorry for the old 
English gentleman of the song, because he is a good thing spoilt. But 
the old English gentleman, even when he was gouty, was not ungenerous, 
false,‘and ungrateful. This is the vice of inferior natures, and not even 
the bombast of the French Colonels gives us so unfavourable an idea of 
France as the virulence of her old noblese. No wonder they went to 
the dogs, and still lie in the gutter. Their condition «peaks well 
for the nation that keeps them where they are. What can England 
do to soften their hostility? Returning good for evil will not meet the 





, schoolboy fashion. It is sim- 


done far too much for them already. Ours is the cause of the benevo 
emt gentleman who hae epent the + of his substance in lavish 
assistance to the idle and unlucky about him; who bas 

and given,while they have enjoyed themselves and spent. When they 
can get no more out of him the remembrance of the hundreds or thou- 
sands they have had from him becomes very burdensome—still more if 
he has occasion to remember it. Would he only be so as to die, 
first insuring his life for them? But there he is, a living memento of 
favours given, received, and exhausted. 

Of course, he is a hateful t, perhaps also ridiculous, for did he not 
work while they played, and is he not a dull fellow? So the next best 
thing js to pick a quarrel with him. It is the old story, old as Athens, 
old as folly, and evidently quite as old as the cause of the French Legt- 
timiste, We have done all we can forthem. No Chancellor of the Ex- 
— will henceforth ask the House of Commons for a loan of fifty 
millions to put a Bourbon in the Tuileries. So no longer is there an 
need to conceal the deepest of all disgusts en; vel. 
Could Eogland sink into the seas, so that debt were thus wiped out, 
French Marquises might even pray for our souls. Bat we live and re- 
member ; so the only thing to be done is to abuse us, and provoke us to 
wipe out the score with our own hands. Well, there is n more to 
be done. There is no making a man grateful if he has it notin him. But 
the result certainly is a caution to us, and to all the world, to consider 
well before they undertake a cause, or go to war for an idea—a folly to 
which, vegging pardon of the Moniteur, we are quite as much addicted as 
France.— 


ered by favours recei 


So 


A Dve.ust or tae Oty ScHoot.—Amongst the deaths in Paris, to 
be recorded without being deplored, is that of the once-renowned duellist 
Ceogpant, who died in the hackney coach which was conveying him to 
the Hospital St. Louis. No one knew whence he came, nor who were 
his ancestors, bat it was generally supposed that he must have belonged 
to one of the great families of who fled at the time of the Revola- 
tion ; for immediately after the tion he was admitted amougst 
the pages of the Tuileries through the protection of the Duchess de Ber- 

. At the revolution of 1830 he was ia the Gardes da Corps, and at the 

ion of that body took to literature as the only resource to obtain 
a . Although the greatest duellist of modern times, Choquart con- 
y unfortunate in his specalations of this nature, 
for out of thirty duels he fought during his life he was worsted nine-and- 
twenty times, and only once succeeded in wounding his adv . Na- 
merous are the anecdotes, most of them laughable, which are told of bis 
pareivca bumour. Oue day, being at the Café des Mille Colonnes, he 
een ee Sanu wee man alaaiy data, "Mie on ionnel, 
be tending oye BY S's voles teamking cine 
across ie, and ~~ av trembling with 
rage, “ Wheao you have done with the 
Monsieur,” replied the reader, without looking up. Choquart 

tended not to have heard, and renewed the question, “ Monsieur, 
you have done with the Charivari.” “But, sapristi, Monsieur, it is the 
papers 9 Bg tell hell Again, did Choquart renew the question, un- 
ti! at length be bawled oat, anable longer to contain his fury, and tear- 
ing the paper from the hand of the astonished stranger, said, “So you 
teal aie out 0 Hae. I say Charivari, and you answer Constitutionned. If 
I tell a lie, we had better fight the matter out at once.” This time, 
fered a weakness to the day of his death ; and although constantly re- 
minded of his impradence by this lameness, and having been likewise 
soused Je for fifteen successive ings by a peaceful, 
sensible individual, who retused to fight, and treated him in this manner 
every time he himself before him to call him out, yet he has 
cogs ve covered with the scare acquired in this kind of war- 

Sater From Paris. 
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A “Sensation” Paeacuer.—Rev. Henry Clay Dean, sent ou 
State Democratic Central Committee, visited this Se SS eae en, 


and made a in the Court-house. Ia he is a 
curiosity. fs aboat fe eet and bl high, ery fat and very se 


























case, for they will only hate us the more. Our crime is that we have) ,, 





Ovituary. 

Sin James Srernen.—Sir James Stephen, K.C.B., was born about the 
year 1790, was educated at Cambridge, became a student of law, and 
was called to the bar at Lincola’s Iun in 1811. Daring the existenge of 
the Melbourne Ministry be was appointed permanent Under of 
State for the Colonial Department, and held that position till 1848, 
he resigned. He was knighted at this period, and shortly after was no- 
minated a member of the Board of Trade. In 1849 he was 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, which post Re held 
until his death. He was distinguished as a writer of great force on his- 
torical topics. Among-his labours were two volumes of Lectures on the 
History of France. 

Mr. Cuaries M. Levrr.—Mr. Leupp died suddenly, by bis own hand, 
at his residence in this city, on Tharsday. The deceased was known as 
an able merchant, a useful and energetic member of some of the best 
conducted moneyed associations and charitable associations of New York, 
and as a generous friend and patron of artists and men of letters. Mr. 
Leupp was bora at New Brunswick, N. J., and was of German descent 
Mr. pp’s suicide is attributed to temporary aberration of mind. 


At his seat near St. Asaph, Sir John Hay Williams, Bart. He was born 9th 
of January, 1794, and married 8th of September, 1842, Lad 
ry Oy yd of the late and sister of the — Earl Amherst. He succeeded 
to title on the death of bis father, the baronet, in October, 1830. The 
late baronet assumed the name of “ ” in 1842, The baronetcy in default of 
issue devolves on his brother, Mr. H Williams.—Mr. Simpson, of Accring- 
ton, Northumberland, in his 47th year, well known in temperance circles, and 
as president of the Vegetarian Society—At Newstead Abvey, near Notting- 
ham, Col. T. Wildman, late of the 7th Hussars, an old and not und 
Peninsular and Waterloo officer. 





Arnty. 


Tue Derenpers or Luckyow.—A grand banquet has been given by 
the burgesses of the town of Dover, to the 300 gallant officers and men 
of the 32d Regiment, who formed part of the garrison which so stub- 
bornly defended Lucknow. The /éte was held in the gunsbed at the rear 
of the Western Heights. Among the officers present who had withstood 
the siege, were Lient-Col. Lowe, C. B., Brevet-Major Bassano, Brevet- 
Major Lawrence, Brevet-Major Foster, Capt. Harmar, Dr. Boyd, and 
Quartermaster Stribling, who were — by the Commandant of the 
Garrison, Major-Gen. ard, Col. Cappage, R. A., Capt. Malet, and 
Col. Carmichael, the senior officer in command of the 32d. After dianer 
an address was presented to Col. Carmichael, the officers, nom-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates of that regiment. 


Tue Bovypary Live.—A detachment of the Royal Engineers, consist- 
ing of 1 lieutenant, 1 sergeant, a quartermaster and commissary, and 12 
non-commissioned officers and men, was to embark at Sou on 
or about the 2d inst., for British Columbia, vid Panama, to join the Boun- 
dary Surveying Expedition, under Col. J. S. Hawkins, R. E., Her Ma- 


jesty’s Commissioner. The non-commissioned officers and men 


selected 
will consiet of « topographical surveyor, and other draughtsmen, photo- 
graphers, mechanics, &c. Their varied heed and allowances will be on 
a very liberal scale. The expedition for 
we ecg United — res can : along the 49th 1 of 
atitude, which sailed in Apr: making rapid defining 
and ming out on the a the disputed » 
exception of one casualty by death, all enjoy excellent health. 


It is stated that the government contemplate issuing a further supply 
of 25 per cent. of rifles to the Volunteer Rifle C: are 


which has been quartered in Quebec for the three y 

on the 3rd inst., in the steamship Himalaya, for Bermuda.——A 

ment of the 29th Foot has arrived in the Clasmerden troopship at Spit- 
head, India.—The London Daily News states that Lord Clyde 

from the command of the Indian Army at the close of this year, and will 
be succeeded by General Sir Hugh Ross. 


Navp. 

Tue Misstvo Sarr “Saprno.”—This ship was sup to have 
since foundered on her voyage from the Cape of Hope to Austra- 
lia, All the officers and men had been, of course, given up for loss, but, 
if any reliance can be placed on the following paragraph in the Friend of 
India, Jaly 16, they, or at least a portion of m, are still alive :— 
Seppe p oe hed re pind, ome Her Majesty’s brig 

w was sup to have ost on her vo! to Australia. 

Sia ceundiod off on aplohaldied Wien, some dstones bee tip , and 
became a tolal wreck. The portion of her crew that was saved 
an encampment on the island. A merchant a ae Passing 
wane aca Beep hee The few who had survived the ex- 
re were living on the wild cats and seeds which they found on the 
and. Commander Moresby, from grief at the loss of his brig, became 

The wreck of the hall of the Hastern Monarch, which was destroyed by 
fire at Spithead in June last, has been raised from its position, slu: 
tween lighters, and was Josterday towed. round to Southampton, w 
she will be surveyed with the intention of, if possible, rebuilding her. 
ao screw steam corvette Scylla, 21, embarked 30 marines from 
Stonehouse, and some lads from the guardship Jmpregnable in H 
preparatory to sailing for the Pacific———The Beagle, 6, screw 
vessel, is to be prepared for i diat ——The outfit of the 
Pearl, 20, screw corvette, and the Mohawk, 6, screw despatch-vessels, is 
to be hurried forward.——The entering of seamen for the navy 4 vt 
ceeds at a steady rate——On the 18th of July, Lieut. H of H. 
gunboat Brune, with Mr. E. J. Kilbrow, second master, James 
pra s orprwnd darger van borup Syed tay! ay oe Pome | 

f aye pace gly en t got was capsized, 

peri except oue Krooman, who was up four 
days afierwards 70 miles distan’ 
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waters, the Russians 125.—The eighteen boats, ranging 
400 to 700 tons, at private yards inthe Toames, at Cowes 
poe pate ad being carried on with uoremi Ri 4 
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New Books. 


A new novel, called Almost a Heroine, published here for the English 
author by Ticknor & Fields, professes to have been written by a man ; 
bat it betrays no more of manhood than Rosalind did of doublet and 
hose in her disposition. Like Rosalind, too, the authoress would be 





thoughts of women’s hearts. For it is part of the recompense 


| 
| 


that we receive for our sufferings from women authors, that the best | sacred touch of reverence. But Coo 


crets. They furnish us with authentic revelations that will, in the 

end, utterly confute and destroy all the nonsense that sentimental | 
philosophers have written about the sex. There isin this book for in- 
stance —or, rather, would be, were it not adapted only for readers of a | 
certain intellectual and social cultare—a perfect antidote to that false | 
and foolish book, Michelet’s L’Amour.--A book false in its facts, in its 
physiology, in its psychology ;—ruinous if it had the power to live ; in- 
expres ibly pernicious (though not at all, or very little, contaminating) | 
in its short-lived popularity. But if ever the pulses of a woman’s soul | 
were laid bare, they are so in this book; and this is done quite | 
as much by what is written in the character of the pro- 
fessed relator of the story who is a man, and in the descrip- 
tion of the hero and his life, as by the thoughts and acts which are 
attribated to her whom the author styles “ almost a heroine.” This | 
“ almost,” by the way, is a bit of affectation which has only its shadow | 
of reason in the fact that “ Horatia” is not a faultless and (happily) im- 
possible creature, but only one of the loveliest, most lovable, and most | 
loving of women. The story cannot be told in epitome ; for its incidents 
are trifling, disconnected, every day occurrences. The interest of the 
book is to be found in its characters and in its masterly portrayal of | 


of them let us, all unconsciously, into the profoundest woman | 











@ motion, and its exquisitely delicate anatomy of passion ;—not only of the | 


master passion, love, bat of all others. Its hero and its heroine are Lon- 
don people of high birth and culture: he, poor, and a man of letters ; 


appreciation of him based on this edition in the last number of the North 


American . 

He was the first American author who achieved eminent success inde- 
— of scholarship and imitation. Jonathan Edwards, indeed, had 
won 
Brown had exhibited rare tact 
| style and the geniality ot hamour had made Irving’s name dear in two 
condemned by the demure Celias of the day, to have her doublet and | hemispheres ; Cooper’s old classmate at Yale, Hillhouse, had proved 
hose stripped over her head, to punish her for revealing the hidden —- poet-scholar, while Halleck’s Muse quickened the wit and the 
chival 


subjects, and in an American spirit. For this bis mind, character, and 


Review 


‘ame for abstract reasoning on a metaphysical theme ; Brockden 
fo supernatural narrative ; the graces of 


of commercial New York, and Bryant bad drawn immortal pic- 
tures of our scenery, and hallowed the grand aspects of nature with the 

oct enterprise was adventurous in 
the highest degree. He wrote elaborately, courageously, on American 


education pre-eminently fitted him. Sprung from a brave and cultivated 
ancestry,—his father officially associated with the institutions their pro- 
genitors had won,— familiar hh childhood with all the peculiar features 
of the new settlements, and, as a youth, with the best society of the old, 
—with just enough academic culture to give him confidence in expres- 
sion, without overlaying it with pedantic rules,—a juvenile rambler in 
the woods, a youthful sharer in the naval glory of his native land,—he 
was of necessity imbued not only with the peculiar associations, but with 
the love and pride of country, which made him the foremost expositor of 
American history in fiction. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Sylvia’s World.—Crimes which the Law does not Reach. By 
Mrs. 8. Petigra King ; author of “ Busy Moments of an 
le Woman.” 1 vol. duodecimo.................-..---Derby & Jackson. 
Parties and their Principles ; a Manual of Political Intelligence. By 
Arthur Holmes. . 
The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens..............-- Peterson & Bro's. 
Lessons from Jesus. By W. P. Balfern.............-0.-+++-008 Sheldon & Co 
Smooth Stones from Ancient Books. By Rey. C. H. e- ereeeeee Abid 
Moral er including Theoretical and Practical cs. 
By PUNE MEIER 5 00. 00040 owieegs ch bes optbuessyeasss Gould & Lincoln 





Hine Avis. 


PAGE’3 “ VENUS CONDUCTING ANEAS FROM TROY.” 
Our readers may remember that about two months ago we republished 


she a rich independent woman of fashion. Oddly enough they do not | some English criticism upon the picture whose name heads this article. 
see each other till the story is half told, although it proves in the end The opinions expressed ia London were, on the whole, very fayourable ; 
that they have met before to their cost ; and no small part of the de- | though their vagueness somewhat impaired their value. Such criticism 
velopment of the grand passion to the workings of which the book is | 9 we give to-day from the last Saturday Review upon Church’s Heart of 


devoted, is made through a description of their behaviour, while a 
third person (the relator) is talking to each about the other. 

The style of the book certainly cannot be commended for its purity, 
its clearness, or its eloquence. It is fragmentary, disjointed, elliptical, 
affected, and contaminated with not @ little slang. The thought, too, 
which this style conveys ie feverish and high strang ; but still, « Almost 
« Heroine” is remarkable amoug the novels of the day ; and among its 





faults, neither false philosophy, false morality, nor fulee modesty is to 
be numbered. 

We can give our readers but little of this book in the way of extract, 
but this description of the heroine will whet their appetites for more. 

There Lord Wilders stgod and whispered by ber side ; whispered, al- 
beit the room was so long and large, with only one person now at each 
extremity of it. Still, to do Horatia justice, I do not think a man—any 
aah I say not a particle of or self-respect, but with a whiff 
of spirit, would so have stood and whispered. For, though she was as 
free mannered as the air she breathed, and as kindly as the universal 
sunshine, sbe was, as an individual! to an individual, cold to him as stone. 
Her very manner, so , Open, yet all concealing, was the essence of 
indifference. I could tell that afar off, and did mot envy him. 

Through all, she was so well-bred, (or so indifferent !) that when he had 
eas anne his steps towards me again, she followed 


him, instead by his side, this time ; #0 that I don’t think he 
knew she was there. I shall never forget my astonishment and curiosity 
at her manner of pausing and me, aa? believe, with all my 
follies, I am modest, for I never she did it from interest in my- 
self, as perchance some youths would have done, had they, even for a 
a re aie canal Lad 

At all events—still behind Lord she stood and perused me 
earnestly. Her eyes were full on a sndden, and in an instant, of an ex- 
pression I can only call ing tears—instead of smiles this time ; not 
that they were moist, but, as I have said, they had the expression, without 
the material reality, of eyes that weep ; I never saw that expression, 
either, in an wee co beter hy ade g see bi! Byohllpe Ho- 
ratia weep, igh I have seen her in a thousand smiles, not all of love 
and joy, but many a one of sweetest kindness for those who wept. 
Se ee ee ei tenian Gasedh wr urebohan ont 
her presence, for I have a knack of peeping through my eye! an 
did so then. It was odd hat, knowing abe bad been ookiag me through, 
I should start when she addressed me ; but I did. There was something 
disconcerting in her manner until she was tly at home with one ; 
the world felt it, aod often named it ban ity, but haughty or not, it 
ge dah pce Pager pete deo 

“Mr. Loftas,” she said, “ I have seen go little of you—it was impos- 
sible I should see more, bat it was little; you will not refuse to stay to 


if 
ie 


g 
§ 


company would give me a great deal ofpleasure. Your 
Wilders” (my friend/), “I have succeeded in persuading, 
to do th® same in your case.” 

Here was I, with a perfect prescience that I should be asked what I 
—— of Miss ish when I got home, and whatever should I say ? 
It been so much trouble to come, that I might as well take the lit- 
tle extra trouble to stay. And, not to pretend even to the meanest sort 
could fn heivy deepl 

impress 80 4 

“Tam very mach obliged to you, Mise Standish, for your undeserved 
kindness ; and I shall be-most happy, but you see [ am not dressed.” 

She smiled like a 3a _ saacy smile, not only (or rather 
not at t, but genuine fun ; and how dif- 

pr welcome, which had been a ray of 
this en @ capacity for innocent mischief, the freaks of a 


to see more of one who, in such a short time, 


wish to present you toa 

went on, and there was will in her 

wish,—sbe turned back up the room, and I followed her to the corner 

where stood the enormous sofa, and on which the only lady who had been 
withoat # bonnet, like herself, still sat. 

Poa ames ene twee Al _~ solution of your doubts as to the 


How ringingly she announced one! Like articulation through a sil- 


ver trumpet, jt made me positively shiver. That was only her way when 
she wanted t@ excite more than an interest, a {a Weuity Gnouses, 
for she took an interest. came she to be in- 


It was not easy to take real note of another lady while so near 
Miss Standisb, and a woman who could attract away from her even a 
tay of regard must have been either very superior or very original. 


Among the enterprises creditable to the taste and judgment of Ame- 
rican publishers, is the edition of Cooper’s Novels now in course of pub- 
lication by W. A. Townsend & Co. Cooper, whose faults of style, of 
construction, and of character-drawing must be confessed, has yet been 
rightly called the first really American author among our writers of fic- 
tion. He is the first American who wrote, in a style and upon subjects 
not English, books which attracted attention and won approval the 
world over. He is better known indeed in Germany, in France, and 
even in England than any other of our native authors, except Washing- 
ton Irving. He deserves then this beautiful setting forth which he 
is receiving at the hands of Messrs. Townsend & Co. The edition would 
be very admirable, were it only for the paper and the press-work ; 
bat the addition of two fine line engravings to each volume from draw- 
ings by Darley, the best draughtsman among the author's countrymen, 
make this book ne of literary luxary. As to the characteristics of 
Cooper, our readers will be glad to see the following extract from a fine 





the Andes, ig worth to the public, and, in spite of its occasional out-spoken 
fault-finding, to the painter, pages of mere flattering generality.—Mr. 
Page’s picture is now here and on exbibition at the Dusseldorf Gallery. 
It is a striking, and in some respects, an admirable work,—one which at 
once asserts its claim to a careful consideration of its merits, 

~ The composition is as simple as it could well be. Venus stands ina 
shell which is drawn by a pair of doves and pushed by a pair of wingless 


| cupids, In the far distance the Trojan ships are seen, following the god- 
| dess. Conventional forms and standards bave been adopted with regard 


to every part of the picture, except the principal figure. The sea, the 
shell, the ships, the doves, the loves, are all impossible in nature; and 
this Is well enough, for they profess to be nothing more than conven- 
tional. But it bas been the painter’s aim to paint the woman as like 
natare—ideal nature—as a woman could be painted. He has interposed 
no drapery, no limb, no shadow to perform the slightest office of con- 


portrait of a woman clothed to the chin and to the wrists, at which men 
and women with the least delicacy of perception could not look toge- 
ther, and from which men so endowed would turn with distaste, even 
when alone. But this entirely naked figure awakens no such feeling. No 
modest woman ought to be repelled by it: no modest woman will, ex- 
cept in obedience to a feeling not natural, but acquired, Between this 
Venus and another in Boston by the same painter, and if we mistake not 
from the same model, there is a great differenc. For while this is not 
immodest, that one is: the immodesty of the other consisting not in 


cealment. Yet the picture is entirely modest. We have seen many a cress “ Heart 
to us; 


nakedness of the Mgure, bat. in the expression OF the face afd the ac- | 


tion of the limbs. 

Mr. Page’s Venus is the old classical Venus, with all her traits and 
attributes. The amber hair; the violet eyes; the sweet, voluptuous, 
deep-cornered mouth ; the cheek flushed with the consciousness of 
beauty; the alluring glance ; the figure in which no form is noble, no 


line severe, but all is rounded to the gentlest wooing undulation ; the in 


very pearl, ear-pendant, that Valcan gave—one only, for its companion 
was dissolved by Cleopatra ;)—these allare there: and the first impres- 
sion, as the figure is seen through the golden haze which the painter has 
cast over it, is of the fullest expression of the most entrancing type of 
womanly beauty. But at a second glanee, faults great and manifold ap- 
pear. The head, of the highest Greek type, is beautiful in itself, but 
mach too large for the figure. The neck is poor in form and unnatural 
in action. The ehoulders are beautiful, but too large for the waist and 
hips. The breasts are exquisite in form and colour, though a little hard 
and wooden in texture ; but they are an inch or two below their proper 
place upon the bust, and look as if they bad slipped down, like a land 
slide on a mountain. The waist is unnaturally small and far from beau- 
tiful ; even a corset-wearing woman of modern days would hardly show 
such manifest effects of compression after having been relieved a little 
while from her artificial support. Just below the waist, too, is 
another anatomical fault; for the upper part of the figure is slightly 
turned to the right, and the depression which there marks the mid- 
dle of the trunk, is carried very decidedly in the same direction— 
an error which could only be the result of the painter's having failed to 
observe that the rotation of the upper part of the human figure upon the 
lower takes place entirely above the hips.—But from the hips down, as 
well as from the shoulders to the finger tips, the drawing is almost fault- 
less, and the lines in these parts are exquisitely beautiful. The figure 
is incorrect, both in proportion and in individual parts ; but the limbs 
are perfect in form, and also in action, if we except the right leg which is 


turned too much in at the knee ; so much, in fact, as nearly to produce | #04 


the effect of consciousness, and so imperil the modesty of the picture. 

It is as a painter (using the word in its strictest sense), rather than as 
a draughtsman, that Mr. Page wins our admiration in this work. The 
colour is rich, strong, and harmonious, and of that pure and genuine 
character which is only attained by men who, to an exquisite nataral 
perception of colour, add a thorough knowledge and mastery of the re- 
sources of the pallette. The affected golden tone of this picture granted, 
as something not to dispute about, its colouring is of a higher order than 
that of any other modern painter whose works we have seen ;—we will 
not except Couture. But not only in colour is the work so admirable ; 
the modelling of the figure, the fleshy texture of its surface, the exquisite 
gradation of light and shadow, the reflected lights, and even reflected 
shadows, including, of course, the preservation of local colour under all 
circumstances, make this picture one of the most remarkable, as it is one 
of the most attractive, among modern works of art.—We are informed 
that it is to be engraved in line. 


cuvrcn’s “ HEART OF THE ANDES,” 

The following article from the Saturday Revieo, upon Mr. Church’s last 
landscape, is so candidly and so thoughtfully written that, although we 
do not assent to all its jadgments, we.commend it to the perusal of our 

readers. 


It does not need a propbet to arise and point to the West, in order to 
J 


proclaim in what direction we may look for a young and vigorous school 


of art. Those who ecan the horizon augur a art future for Ameri- 
ca, and we regard with peculiar interest fe partingeee of that new 
school which we anticipate. It would be impossible to predict the direc- 
ich it may take, as there are too few works of American artists 
in this country to justify any opinion on the subject. We know 
reputation gained by the Transatlantic sculptors who have stadied 
in Rome ; but we knew positively nothing of American pictures, beyond 
a few landscapes which found their way across the Atlantic, when, last 
year, Mr. Church’s fine picture of the “ Falls of Niagara” showed that 
art was not limited to Europe, and that it was not necessary for genius 
to study in any school but that of nature. It would be superfluous io 
do more than allude to a picture which was generally seen, and which 
was fully acknowledged as a great achievement, Mr. Church’s was an 
unexampled and marvellous treatment of water. If he failed to give all 
the beauty of colour, he succeeded in rendering fhe motion of water—its 
endless variety, its weight and irresistible force—with the intense truth 
that only genius can attain. Here was a young artist who had mastered 
one of the very greatest difficulties of landscape art—representation of 
water in motion ; and so perfect was the rainbow spanning the Falls, 
that at first sight it appeared an optical delusion rather than a creation 
of the painter. It seemed a ray of light reflecting on the picture the 
prismatic colour of the glass through which it passed. The line of low, 
distant landscape and sky was, we remember, !ess satisfactorily treated. 
Great was the expectation Mr. Church aroused when he sent a second 
pictare to be engraved in England ; for, it may be observed, it is only in 
the way of business that we have a chance of seeing his works. 
The “ Heart of the Andes” is now shown by Mesers. Day and Son, in 
the German Gallery, in Bond-street, with all the pomp and circumstance 
always bom 8 works exhibited separately with a special object. If no 
one had recorded on canvas such a mighty scene of water as the Falls of 
a we bave all seen mountains nobly drawo, and so have a stan- 
dard to judge by, Here we may say that it is not to be assumed that 
the elevation and size of a mountain proportionally increase the difficul- 
ties which an artist has to aurmount, and therefore there is as great me- 
rit in trathfully rendering the Alps as the Andes, Mr. Church's picture 
is a panorama on a vast scale. It does not im one at first sight, 
and it is only by examination that full justice will be done to the remark- 
able qualities it exhibits. The spot selected is on the Equator, several 
miles from Quito. The artist is sup to be on hi nd, A 
river, which has broken over rocks, flows beneath him, on either 
side are bold groups of trees, detached from the forest, which has its 
glades, secret streams, luxuriant vegetation all brought out; whilet In 
the foreground are bright flowering shrubs in fall bloom—crimson pas- 
sion-flowers and other creepers tangling around the trunks of in 
the branches of which we see brilliant tropical birds. Beyond this dex- 
terous and elaborate detail lies a tract of country-—hill, dale, village, 
lake, and waterfall being given with great care. For miles the eye 
sweeps on with the plains to the great chain of mountains which 
out of the distance, and rise grandly towards the sky, rearing peak above 
peak till they are lost in the clouds, beyond which the region of eternal 
snow tells white against the blue sky. Two small figures before a little 
cross near the foreground enable one to estimate the vast scale of this 
grand panorama. There must be something bold in the heart of a man 
who sits down deliberately to paint such scenes, but for all this Mr, 
Church has not the purefeeling for mountain gloom and mountain glory. 
It is not necessary to have seen a particular mouutain to recognise the 
general truth of its portraiture ; so in the American artist’s mountains 
we do not doubt the exactitude of the outline, but we miss the delicate 


of 
spar and oleft, and, in spite of the snow, following the articulation of 
what has been called the skeleton of the mountain. A blurred sketch of 
Welst hills, by David Cox, seizes on the mind, and has more of the trae 
elements of eur than Mr. Charch’s ten feet of panoramic view of 
some of the highest mountains in the world. 

A certain mastery of manipulation Mr. Church undoubtedly has, but 
whether be is in the hi Sate see ante he St oe ee 
the Andes” exhibits his versatility than 
his reputation, The local colour of American 


cy ey weet Clog hee! would 
obieton Uns . Church is not a colourist. We know 


heey argew Kite 
taral soil, and then we ask why they should lose brilliant } 
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his highest than the admiration of the untravelled Ameri- 
can connojaseur. We on Mr. Church as the probable founder of a 
school of landsea: ting. Something grand and revolutionary in 
art should, one might expect, be originated by the influences of natare 
on a sca ng the minds of those who study the secrets of 
her beauty ; yet this is not necessarily the result, if wo ma: 

from a 1 and ate whether it is as true of a'peo- 


grafted on the 
orld stock. bs it be va oe OU en Shall bind 
4 val development, or we ou pone 
Fay et oe art, Minerve-like, »; full-grown into aetonlsbed 
world? The “ Falls of Niagara,” by Mr. Charch, would make as incline 
to the latter hypothesis ; and we await what he may hereafter send us 
with the greatest curiosity and interest. 
_——a 
AN OLD ENGLISH BOOK FIRM. 
The retirement of Mr. Brown, and the death Rebbe a oy-oy Mr. 
Orme, have naturally directed attention to Longman & Co.’s, whicb, 
with one € e 


J 
not tell ; but in 1736 we find Thomas Longman alone in business, which . 
he . to have carried on very successfully until his death, in 
his survived him, and died in 1762, 

On the death of the 
name, succeeded to the 
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the trade, a tion they have kept ever since. About this time they 
p lyme 8 ly ia The old book-trade. We have before us at this 
moment oue of their catalogues for the year 1813, containing enough ar- 
ticles to cause even Dr. Bandiael to commit a breach of the tenth com- 
mand ment, although he has the whole Bodleian library to himself. Io 
this sacred aud curious quarto volume we find the celebrated “ Rox- 
burgh Ballads,” now in the British Museum ; a Pennant’s “ London,” 
marked £300 ; a Granger’s “ Biographical Dictionary,” £750 ; a Lyson’s 
“London,” £650; Pilkingtoy’s “ Dictionary of Painters,” £420; two 
volumes of “ Cromwelliaua,”’ £250 ; an extraordi blage of Cax- 
ton’s, Wynkyn de Worde’s, and otber early printed books, one suppcsed 
to date from 1446 ; a unique assemblage of “ Garrickiana,” and many 
other articles of a matchless character. Bat this eld-book room is of the 
things of the past. We remember the last of it at Sotheby’s. 

In or about the year 1794 the business of Mr. James Evans, a whole- 
sale bookseller in the Row, who failed, bad been acquired, and tbis, with 
the business brought by Hurst, placed the house of Longman in the front 
rank not only of publishers, but as wholesale booksellers, as at this time 
their country business was one of the first, if not the very first in the 
Row. Mr. Harst uofortunately got mixed up in some bill transactions 
with other houser in the trade, and was compelled to leave. He left the 
house in the early part of 1826, and died an inmate of the Charter-house, 
June 2, 1847, aged 72. The year 1811 ushered in another partner in the 

of Mr. Thomas Brown, whose retirement was gazetted so recently 

as June last. Mr. Brown’s father, Mr. Christopher Brown, was, like 
himself, well known in the Row, by having passed all his life there ; he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Richard Baldwin, but left that house for Mr. 
langmee’s when there were bat three other assistants ; here he remained 
all bis life, and there “ never was an assistant in any establishment that 
more assiduity and integrity, or with an acutenees of feeling 

the interest of his employer that could be ded ; the business he 
through, even at an advanced period of life with clearness, precision, 
and ition, was traly astonishing,” and, as may readily be sapposed 
be was a t favourite with Mr. Longman, who lef. him @ small legacy 
when he died in 1795. } 

But Mr. Christopher Brown's greai friend was Mr. Thomas Evans, a | 
testy Welshman, who carried on # large business at No. 32, in the Row, 
having begun life as porter to a Mr. W. Johnson, of Ludgate-bill. 
On magazine nights Mr. Brown, after leaving Longmaa’s, used to assist 
him ; they appear to have been of kindred habits, and Evans left him 
the bulk of his fortane when he died in 1803, He, however, did not long 
enjoy it, for his death took place in 1807. His son, the present Mr. Tho- | 
mas Browa, who received bis education at Christ’s Hospital, where he | 
was the contemporary Ce Lamb, Lloyd, Coleridge, and Le Grice, | 
entered the house as a Jad in October, 1792, and was apprenticed in De- | 
cember, in the same year, and in 1811 became pariner. Unlike most 
others, he bas all along lived in one of the houses occupied by the firm, | 
and although no longer a member cannot make up his mind to leave the | 
domicile of nearly seventy years. Daring the term of his partnership | 
Mr. Brown m the cash department, and it is not too much to sa 
that in no house in the trade bas there been greater regularity in the 

ment of aceouats, and also in what is of so much consequence in a 
vablishing house, in the keeping of authors’ accounts, so that there never 
was any sbuffling or irregularity. Ano author could always learn, at 

times, what was coming to him, acd when he might receive it. 

We hope for many years to come, to see the well-known form promenad- 
dng the shady court of the Stationers’ Hall, or enjoying the quietude of 
Amen corner, or studying the pi hitecture otf Warwick- 
uare. Mr, Brown is treasurer of the Booksellers’ Provident Instita- 
tion ; and has ever regarded the Booksellers’ Retreat as being under bis 
tion 


nothing has tended more to raise the house to its present po- 
sition than the plan ted by the princi of introducing fresh blood 
from time to time—a plan which was ed out by the introduction of 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Orme, Mr. Brown, and in 1824, when Mr. Bevis B. Green, 
who had been apprenticed to Mr. Hurst in 1807, became a partner. This 
gentleman, who has had charge of the country ye for many 
mn. is the only rma pote of the old firm Longman, 
urst, Rees, Orme, Brown, reen. Mr. T. N. Longman = th 

debt of nature at his house at Hampstead, Aug. 28, 1842, in bis 720d 
tows He married Miss Slater, of Horsham, and by her bad a numerous 
ly ; the personal property was sworn under £200,000. His son, Mr. 
Je nein Nie entered as a partner in 1832. William, another son, 
of literary abilities, became partner in 1839, and more re- 
cently, Mr. Roberts, another gentl who was ap ticed in the house 
in 1826. and who for many years represented it in the country, was in 
1856 :ceived into partnership. The firm now trade under the name of 

Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. Bookseller. - 

—_——_—— 
ANECDOTES OF LADY MORGAN. 
From Fiapatrick's “ Friends, Foes, and Adventures of Lady Morgan.” 

No eubtlety of inquiry could entrap Lady Morgan into admission about 
her age. Of her skill in baffling even the most curiously and courteonsly 
vaiel questions on this subject, Mr. Fitzpatrick gives an instance. Find- 
ing ina ee. of date 1807, a letter bearing ber signature, he sent 
her the copy—the receipt of which ehe thus ackaowledged :— 

“Lady Morgan presents Mr. Fitzpatrick her compliments, and best 
thanks, for the enclosure of her very (very early /) scrap of authorship, 
written when she but ‘ lisped in numbers.’ She hus no recollection of the 
fetter be bas sent her, but she r bers writiog hing of the same 
kind on behalf of the little sweeps.of Dublin, in her thirteenth year, which ob- 

notice from her friend the Freeman. * * The specimen of her au- 
, which Mr. F. desires is ivctupep in this illegible note, written 
with half-closed eyes! 

“65 N. William-st., Albert Gate, Hyde Park, November 3rd, 1855.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick cites a witness to prove that Mise Owenson played with 
ber father on the regular boards :— 


“ For several years subsequently we fiud him performing alternately 
at Castlebar, Sligo, and Athlone, together with his diminutive, but sia- 
alarly precocious daughter, who in 1788 was brought forward as ‘ An 
fant tng 24 ‘I well remember,’ writes the late Dr. Joseph Burke 
of the Rifle Brigade, in a letter before us, ‘I well r b e pl 
with which I saw Owenson personate Major UO’ Flaherty, in Cumberland’s 
then highly popular Comedy of the ‘ West Indian,’ and I also well re- 
member that the long afterwards widely-famed Lady Morgan performed 
at the same time, with her father, cither in the ‘ West Indian’ or an after- 
ece. This took Ee at Castlebar before the merry, convivia' Lord 

'yrawley and the Officers of the North Mayo militia. Their reception 
was enthusiastic in the extreme.’”’ 

Js this a mere inference about Sligo and Athlone? Miss Owenson may 
have performed in private theatricels at Castlebar, before the “ convi- 
vial Lord Tyrawley,”’ without being a member of any dramatic company, 
and without playing on any public stage. A genuine biographical charm 
attaches to the inquiry, and Mr. Fitzpatrick should pursue it. Lady 
Morgan had a most happy us for stage mimicry and characteriza- 
tion,—was most passionately attached to private theatricals,—and it 
oo powe to know whether she had ever displayed this genius on 

stage. 

Of Sydney Owenson’s marriage and how she came to be Lady Mor- 
gan: . 

“The popular Dake of Richmond invited the authoress and Mr. Mor- 
foe to one of the private balls at the Viceregal Court. His Excellency, 
in the course of a lounging conversation with Miss Owenson, playfully 

to the matrimonial report which had begun to be bruited about, 
a a hope to bave the pleasure, at no distant day, of congrata- 
on her marriage. ‘The ramour respecting Mr. Morgan’s dé- 
mouement,’ she replied, ‘ may or may not be true, but this I can at least 
with ell candour and sincerity assure your grace, that I shall remain to 
the last day of my life in single biessedness, unless some more tempting 
inducement than the mere change from Miss Owenson to Mistreas Mor- 
be offered me.’ The hint was taken and Charles Lennox, Duke of 
nd, in virtue of the powers of his office, knighted Surgeon Mor- 

ean upon the spot.” 
duu is a good story, but it has been told of so many persons that one 
doubts if it can be true. As Mr. Fitzpatrick shows, a very simi- 
far tale is told of Sydaey’s sister Olivia, who married Arthur Clarke, 
‘three years before he ned his honours of knighthood. Sir Arthur 
Clarke was an amiable gentleman, and his sister in-law was 
strongly attached to bim up to the hour of his death. He died in Octe- 
a, One of the Dublin papers said of him in a mood quite Irish 

own :— 


ae ee Actes Caste dnd, Seal as he was—and a man of 


tion of Tom Moore, never 





























| young ladies who had bees sudden! 


Arthur and he were at one time almost inseparable, and it was a stand- 
iog joke with the wags of Dablio, some thirty years ago, io liken the 
great colossal judge and bis diminutive companion to the 21st of Jane, 
Kmghe”™ as they jointly constituted the longest Day and the shortest 


The most serious part of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s labour is a reply to Croker, | Places 


not like Lady Morgan with airy banter and delightfal mockery, but 
with solid fact. 
We quote this sample :-- 


“Lady Morgan viewed mavy Catholic customs on the Continent with 
an eye of prejudice ; and amongst the number certain processions in ho- 
nour of the Blessed Virgin. It may be premised that in the revolution- 
ary days of anarchy nearly every statue of the Holy Mother had been 
broken or defaced by eacreligious hands, and Madonoas became very 
scarce in consequence. The reviewer disingenuously suppresses this 
fact, and garbles a passage of Lady Morgan’s for the purpose of upbraid- 
ing ber with licentious writing! After a damaging preamble, the Quar- 
terly quotes from our authoress: ‘The priests to their horror could not 
find a single Virgin, and were at last obliged to send to a neighbouring 
village to request the loan of a Virgin. A Virgin was at last procured ; 
a little indeed the worse for the thy this was not a moment for fastidi- 
ousness, and the Madonna was paraded through the streets.’ The critic 
requests his readers (p. 281) to consider what manner of woman she must 
be who displays such ‘detestable grossness, of which even a jest-book 
would be ashamed, and cautions-every parent against allowing Lady 
Morgan’s work into bis family, or his drawing-room. By referring to 
the original passage, it will be perceived that the reviewer has carefully 
omitted the words ‘ to carry in ion.’ ”? 

Of Lady Morgan’s table talk we have a choice example or two givea :— 

“Tf a friend complimented her on her looking so much better, she 
would reply, ‘perhaps I am better rouged than usual.’ A lady who was 
wont to indulge in insincere smiles of benignity, once said,‘ Dear Lady 
Morgan, how lovely your hair is—bow do you preserve its colour ’— 
‘ By dyeing it, my dear, I see you want the receipt.’ 

Still better :— 


‘In a téte-a-(éte conversation with Mrs. Hall, on the subject of some 
bereft of fortuse, Lady Morgan 





said with an emphatic wave of her dear old green fan, ‘ They do every- 
thing that is fashionable—imperfecily ; their singing, aud drawiog, and 
dancing, and languages, amount to nothing. They were educated to 
marry, and bad there been time they might have gone off with, and here 
after from, husbands, They cannot earn their own galt; they do not 
even know how to dress themselves. I desire to give every girl, no mat- 


| ter her rank, a trade—a profession if the word pleases you better ; culti- | 


bas 





vate what is y in the p she is bora to ; cultivate all things 
in moderation, but one thing to perfection, no matter what it is, for which 
she haa a talent—drawing, music, embroidery, housekeeping even ; give 
her a staffto lay hold of, let her feel “this will carry me through life 
without dependence.” I was independent at fourteen, and never weat 
in debt.’ After such a sound bit of teaching, she would, if a lady 
was aonounced, tack round to her small vanities, ply ber fan after a new 
fashion, and exclaim with such droll pretty affectation, ‘Why were not 
you bere last night? I had two dukes, the beautiful Mrs. P—— (never, 
mind, the scandal is nearly worn out) the young countess who is so like 
the Lady in Comus—the Indian Prince, who dresses the corner of a room 
so superbly, and is everything we could desire except fragrant. I ama 
liberal, but really since the Reform Bill, have to count M.P.’s as 
gentlemen, still they are M.P.’s, I had seven—certainly of the best men 
—en route to the Division. I told you two dukes and one duchess; but 
the delight was a new and handsome American, a member of Congress — 
I dare say he exchanged his Bible for a Peerage, the moment he landed 
at Liverpool! You should have seen his extacy when presented to a 
ee how he luxuriated beneath the shadow of the strawberry 
eaves. 
—_—__ 
RELIGIOUS HYSTERIA. 

The spread of the oclighons epidemic for some time prevailing ia Ul- 
ster, the unabated violence of its symptoms, seems to have attracted 
the —— attention of many able and learned men on both sides of 
the Channel, who naturally desire to eave their respective denominations 
from the contagion, or if that be not wholly practicable, to know bow to 
mitigate its ts. The Bishop of Winchester and other dignitaries of 
the English Charch, are raid to have made recent pilgrimages to the 
scene of 80 spe Pe) am pe ae en Dg General Assem- 
bly of the Free Kirk of Scotland, after due inquiry, are reported to have 
come to a unanimous resolution, somewhat equivocal, perbaps, in its 
wary wording, but sufficiently significant of their reluctance to lend 





any to the deplorable delasi The bers of the 
Congre nion have, we understand, taken & maniier and promp- 
ter tone, and counselled their brethren against any paltering with what 


the historian has well described, as the infinitely subtle aud inap- 

reciable gradations, by which self-deception passes into voluatary fraud. 

ut the best acd ablest service that has been rendered on the occasion is 
that which we acknowledge at the hands of the Archdeacon of Meath, 
who in a spirit highly commendable seems to have ied hintself sooa 
after the breaking out of the disease, to a patient critical examiaa- 
tion, on the spot, of every painful phase of its development. Early ex- 
perience as a town missionary amongst the most afflicted and degraded 
classes of the community, bad led him to the careful study of that wide- 
spread but too much neglec-ed root of female maladies, hysteria. He 


bad deemed it his duty to master not only all the medical symptoms of 
the disease, in all its Protean forms, but the varied mora! social inci- 


dents commonly pre isposing thereto; and being a man evidently 
impressed with the highest sense of moral obligation, he seems to have 
waited for no dilatory conclusions on the part of others, but spontaneously 
to have devoted much time and labour to making a careful analysis of 
the actaal condition of things, in the counties of Down and Antrim, on 
which he grounds his earnest and touching appeal to the judgment of the 
community at large. 

Under the name of a general Revival in Religion, a system of intense 
excitement has been organised throughout the districts above referred to, 
pastors and congregati ing to be equally moved by a common 
impulse, unlike anything we have been accustomed to witness in these 
countries, and comparable oaly to what was some years ago not unofre- 
quent in the lees civilised States of America. The ordinary method of 
teaching is on the one hand laid aside by the minister, and a system of 
vehement excitation to “ escape and begone’’ from the pending wrath to 
come is substituted, until the tragic iteration of the appeal bas wrought 
in the minds of the hearers a sort of spiritual panic, amounting to some- 
thing little short of delirium. On the other hand, the congregation being 
prepared by the intensity of individual self-consciousness, gives way on 
the first suggestion, to frenzied movements and exclamations. Far from 
restraining either, the minister earnestly encourages both. The mea, 
who seldom wholly lose their self-possession, serve to swell the chorus of 
terror; bat the women become more easily physical victims of their 
fears. With spasmodic gesticulations aad piteous cries for mercy, they 
fall down in a kind of cataleptic fit. Then it is the triumphant pastor 
breaks forth into thanksgiving, as for a direct manifestetion of divine 
power, The congregation are then told to pray for the repetition of the 
miracle in other instances ; and the fervid anticipation thus created as 
matter of course realises itself. Half a-dozen helpless women bave been 
thus “ smitten” in the course of a single hour. It is announced before- 
hand that adjacent apartments await their reception, and that persons 
are in attendance to remove them thereto. Doctor Stopford narrates the 
particulars of several scenes of the kind he wit d. He followed the 
“ ”” to the places prepared for them during their state of trance, 
watched them during its continuance, and conversed with them at their 
awakening. 

Far from casting any doubt upon the reality of what he saw, or imput- 
ing any admixture of deceit or vanity to those concerned, he bears the 
strongest testimony to their sincerity, and does not shrink from sayiog 
lieves (hem when they describe their mental state to 
uently one of unearthly happiness. They declare themselves 
unal y assured of paradise, and to have ceased to care about the 
ordinary ills and sorrows of their present mortal state. He tells us also 
that for a certain period, usually a brief duration, the features of the 
“ smitten” wear the glow of supernatural beauty ; but he does not fail 
to add that this ecstatic illumination of the countenance commonly gives 
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we know 
should 


engaged in endeav to inoculate 
Channel with this hu and 
Persons, both lay and clerical, bave gone from 
where it is known to prevail, and have returned 
the idea that it is their duty to bring all within their 
expanded influence. At Manchester, Woolwich, and other 
gatherings have been held within the last week avowedly 
pose; and we are sorry to observe that so far from any warning 
given against factitious physical excitement, expectations 
held forth, and prayers actually offered that 
miraculously manifest by the same tokens as it is supposed 
shown else wLere.— Ezaminer. 


oe 
“GARIBALDI'S ENGLISHMAN.” 


Oar readers will have a lively recollection of the porage 
went the round of the papers during the war in Northern 
ing an Englishman attached to General Garibaldi’s corps d'armee. 
rible stories were told of his coolness and unfailing accuracy of ai 
surpassed, it was truly eaid, even the sharpshooters or “ Hunters 
Alps.” But it was untraly stated that he shot down bumwan beings for 
sport merely, as he would game, and was indifferent to the cause of Ita. 
lian indepeadence. He inserts the following letter in an English pro 
vincial paper :— 

“ Quartiere Generale del Generale Garibaldi, Modena, Sept. 5, 

“My dear Sir,—An extract from the Daily News has been sent to me 
from Eogland, containing such falsehoods regarding me that I shall 
feel obliged (for doubtless they have beeu copied into the local pepers) 
if you will insert this my denial of the statements there made. I had 
the honour of being acquainted with the accredited correspondent of that 
journal in Brescia ; he knows as far as be is concerned that they are false 
and more than this, I declare the writer knew them to be so at the time 
he penned the lines. Ist.—‘ Whenever he bad killed an Austrian, he 
was seen to mark him down in bis pocket-book.’ 2d.—‘ He was kind 
enough to shaw me his book.’ No. 2 is a gross and wilfal falsehood. 
never marked down any Austrian either ‘dead’ or ‘ uncertain,’ and 
never showed any one ‘ my book,’ for one simple reason, that I had none 
to show. 3d.—‘ He assured me he proferses the utmost indifference to 
the cause of Italian independence.’ 

“ This is as false asthe rest. I have never ie ye any feeling bat 
one of devotion to the cause of suffering Italy. Had such been the case 
ould scarcely have come 700 or 800 miles to joia General Garibaldi’s 
corps, have followed him on foot from the banks of the Po to the shores 
of the Lago di Garda, and afterwards to the Stelvio, and expowed my 
life in every one of his en ments, not only to the Austrian 
bat aleo to an Aastrian balter—for the Ost Deutsche Post announced 
I should be banged if made prisoner. 4th.—‘ He is like one of those Ite- 
lian Condottieri of the middle ages, who made war for pleasure, without 
loquiring whether the cause he served was the wroog or the t one.’ 
Not oaly is the oppression eh ner ge A of the Austrian rule that in 
England it can neither be conceived nor credited, but the gross brateli- 
ties exercised towards the persons of the Italians of both sexes are sach 
as to be execrated by all civilised natious. From poor of Attila, the 
Hun bas marked fair Italy for his prey, but Attila his barbarous 
hordes could not bave committed more frightful oatrages than those of 
their descendante. It bas been my pride to carry my rifle in the ranks 
of the Italian army, ard still greater to bave served under and won the 
friendship of such a man as Guiseppe Garibaldi. ‘Dieu et moa Droit’ is 
Italy’s motto. May God defend the right. I have followed my general 
through the plains and mountains of Upper Italy, and will continue to 
follow bim as long as he draws bis sword for thts noble-hearted 
Like the rest of bis devoted followers, it is to me indifferent his 
camp is on the mountain or the plain, on the banks of the Ticino or the 
Po, the Arno or the Tiber. He bas only to say ‘ Avanti? aod the ery 
that bas so often carried panic into the enemy’s ranks, ‘ Viva Garibaldi, 
will rise from our bearts through the bills and vales of Italy.—I am, my 
dear sir, yours faithfully, Joan W. Pern, |’Inglese con Garibaldi.” 
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Piety or Orrers.—-Since “ Captain ” William Denbigh Sloper Har- 
rison, alias Marsball, was commi for trial on a of bigamy, his 
foolish victim, Mrs. Hayes, has been in the receipt of shoals of letters 
from suitors for ber hand and 


property. The letters Mrs. Hayes received 
bave been from tradesmen “ ia basi: 2 retired 
on “handsome competencies, oney farmers with “ well-stocked 
farms,” country squires with nice “little prospects,” ep eyee of the 

tlemen,’’ half pay lieutenants in the navy, non 


“law,” professional “ 
commirsioned officers in the army, and others. One of them is a 
doctor.” He St pe 


person, describing himself as a “ as the 
of ber late husband, Dr. Hayes, and her attended her ia 
When he found that ber marriage with Marshal) was in- 





Police Court. 
valid, be offered his hand. He describes himself as married to a wife 
with whom he disagrees. He is seeking a judicial separation, and he 
proposes that himself and Mrs. Hayes should marry and seek a “more 
congenial clime.” 

“Tt was not the inteation of the Creator of mankind that the sexes 
should live alone ; then why should you be doomed to an isolated life? 
I have sufficient pleas for a divorce, w I must seek where the marriage 
was consummated. I have not only determined to do eo, but I am using 
every exertion to it into effect. It cannot be surprising whatever 
I may do. Is it o ent that, having sacrificed so many years endea- 
vouring to obtain domestic happiness, I should be compelled to endare 

? cannias professional abilities of no cominon order, I contend 
that I am justified in 


carrying out my views. My conviction leads me 
to conclude that it is incompatible with my tion to lead the life of 
& misantbropist, blessed as I am with a pbgsical constitution. 
Enjoying the inestimable bl of health, strength of mind, and 


energetic feeling, 1 am determined to seek comfort in the confidence and 
affections of another. Accident has caused an unexpected introduction. 
Heaven appears to have ordained a meeting of hearts assimilated ; 
why deepair of terrestrial comforts and every enjoymentt Sorry should 
I be to offend or to be considered as offering you any insult, or to be 
thought to be taking an advantage of your afflicting position. I don’t 
seek your worldly possessions. I am actuated by a purer lem 
sincere, and I believe you are calculated to make me supremely 
and comfortable. You require a protector to accompany you 
this life. I shall wait the ion of this case before I press my 
suit. 

Aras Horse Deative.—Toe first article ia the last number of Black- 
wood, purports to be written by “ an assistant in a horse- 
peditioa sent into Syria by the British authorities previous to the inva- 
sion of the Crimea.’’ Whoever he may be, the writer describes the Arab 
horses and their riders with great spirit, and makes several most inte- 
resting observations on their peculiarities as com with the 
of Great Britain, not always to the advantage of the latter. Bat 
chiefly in reference to the disuse of the bit that we would wish to 
attention to the article. Hitherto our idess of Eastern 
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| have always been connected with long, « 
| as being completely spoiled for Eaglish use by the se 


harp curbs, and 
verity 

straments of torture. Here, however, we are told that the 
See ghee nese eee 
a way as “ to turn right and left at a canter, pull up, increase or 
nish the speed, and with bis bitless halter bit, if not the 
flinging bis horse dead upon bis haanches, possessed 
bit-using Orientals, at all ev-ats much more control over 
an English dragoon attains to with bis heavy bit.” 
asked, does this superiority lie in the want of moral 
rider over the horse? And an answer is given, that to a certain 
the writer believes this to be the case. 

As I do not wish to give exaggerated ideas of the powers of the 
douin horseman I will state more clearly in what I consider his 
ority over our manége rider to consist. Put 
walls of a school, or even in an open 
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estion of f Sone 8 ht abead, of taking a horse headlong over ever. 
le with a skill mingled with perfect recklessness of both the rider’s 
neck and the horee’s, 1 never saw the nation—Parthians, or Medes, or 
Elamites, or the dwellers in Mesopotamia—that was fit to “ hold a candle 
to him.” | 
Every finished horseman is aware of the power which may be obtained | 
over an intemperate horse by the voice in preference to the band, and 
will subscribe to the opinion that physical control is inferior to that 
which may be obtained by moral force. Asan example of what can be 
done without bit or bridle, even with those horses which we are accus- 
tomed to consider as strong pullers, we recommend to our readers a 
careful perusal of the article to which we have directed attention. Our 
countrymen are probably the best borsemen in the world, bat there are | 
many of them who would be improved by following the example of these | 
Bedouins to a certain extent, thatis by trying mild measures before they | 
resort to sharp curbs and other torturing expedients. 
| 





Aygcporss or Scorrisu Live ano Caaracter.—As an illustration of the | 
Scotch taste for sermons on dogmatic divinity, and the pure marrow of | 
qpooniatioe theology, Mr. Rameay relates a good anecdote. One clergy- | 
man at least was in the habit of preaching on the distasteful and vulgar | 
subjects of practical life and home morality ; but an ancient dame, whose 
tastes lay in discussions on predestination essays on free will, re- 
marked on the preacher, “ If there’s an ill tex in a’ the Bible, that cree- 
tur’s sure to tek it.” Few tales better illustrate the fervour of Jacobite 
feeling than the following :—Mr, Stirling of Keir, a strong Stuartite, at- | 
tended a secret meeting at the Brig of Turk, in 1708. The Government | 
was very anxious to discover the leaders. Kier was suspected, but the | 
miller of Kiet swore positively and distinctly that the Laird was not | 
present. As it was generally known that Kier was present, the witness 
was of course asked how be could swear to so downright a falsehood. | 
“The miller, quite undaunted, and with a fecling of coufidence in the | 
righteousness of his cause approaching the sublime, replied, ‘I would ra- | 
ther trast my soul to God’s mercy than trust Kier’s bead to their | 

The Dean, with very natural predilection, does not mind having a sly 
fling at his Presbyterian brethren ; but we must do him the justice to say | 
that none of his stories are ill-natured, and it is reasonable enough that | 
Scotch humour should often find the old minister either the b the 
narrator of the story. Thus a minister in the north, returning ks in | 
his prayers one Sabbath for an excellent harvest, began as usual—‘ 0 | 
Lord, we thank Thee, &c.” ; and went on to jon its abandance and 
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PROBLEM No, 561. By Everne B. Coos, of Hoboken, N. J. 
[From the book of the Chess Congress. | 
BLACK, 














WHITE. 
W hite to play end checkmate in three moves. 


Sotction TO Prozrtem No. 560. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1. BtoQ B6, ch. B takes Q, ch. Bo .uiiees .. Btakes B. 
2 K takes B. Anything 2 Q takes ¥. Apything. 
3. Checkhmates. 3. Checkmaies. 


To Conresronpewrs.— W. H. C. White having to play, and his King and 


pieces being so situated that neither can move, be is in a position of Stalemate, 


ite eafe ingatherings ; but, feeling anxious to be quite candid and scru- | and the Game is consequently drawn. 


lously truthful, he added—* all except a few ficlds between this and 


Cuess Irems.—The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Chess Club was held at 


” | the Club-Rooms on Saturday last. After making a few changes in the By-Laws, 
, Bot worta mentioning.” A Scoteh preacher being sent to a y then 6 : res y 


country =. was accommodated in the manse but in a very small 
closet. On inquiring, “Is this the bed room ?”’ he was answered, * Deed 


including the raising of the subscri; Club proceeded 
to the election of Officers. The following gentlemen were elected for the en- 


: Mr. Pred errin dent; Mr. Rice, Vice-President ; 
ay, sir, this is the prophet’s chammer.” “It maun be for the minor pro- | T. Prove, Secretary ir A. Tu Batagg tb "a od th 
then. named to 


ai. 


. P 1 committee 
transact certain basiness of the Club and to to a spe- 








was report 
Speaking of these reminds us of an Oxford story. An undergraduate, | cial Meeting convened for Saturday the 8th inst., to which the attendance of 
“ weak in his divinity,” was asked, “ Which are the minor prophets?’ | Members is particularly requested, as matters of importance will be laid before 


His reply was respectful to the authors of the Bible, but it was a respect | the meeting. 


which had evidently kept bim at a distance from holy writ :—* Well, he 
did not like to draw distinctions.” But we mast return to Dean Ram- 
say’s volume. Mr. Skirra, a seceding minister of Fife, expounding the 
116th Psalm, came to the verse—‘ I said in my haste all men are liars ;”’ 
and he added, not quite inaudibly, “ Indeed, Dauvid, an’ ye had been i’ 
this parieh, ye might have said it at your leesure.” Another minister, 
in visiting his flock, knocked at a door where bis modest tap 
not be for the noice of a violent quarrel within. After wait- 

ing a little, be as the door, and walked in, aud somewhat pompous! 
like to know who is the bead of this house? “ Weel, 
the husband, if ye sit doon a wee, we’ll maybe be able to tell ye, 
for we're just tryin’ to settle that point.” Another, far from a popular, 
and far from a brief, preacher, being asked, ee! of bint, of the into- 
lerable length of bis sermons, if he did not tired after such long 
bing, replied, “Na, na, I’m no tired ; bat, Lord! hoo tired the 

lk whiles are.” . 

Deticacy or Taste.—Whatever connection there may be colons 

between these two species of delicacy, I am persuaded, that nothing 
80 to cure us of this delicacy of passion, as the cultivating of that 
erend more refined taste, which enables us to judge of the charac- 
ters of men, of compositions of genius, and of the productions of the 
nobler arts. A greater or less relish for those obvious beauties, which 
strike the senses, 8 pepely een the greater or less sensibility of 
the temper ; but with regard to the sciences 
is, in some measure, the same with strong sense, or at least, depends so 
mach upon it that they are inseparable. In order to judge aright of a 
com, jon of geniue, there are so many views to be taken in, so many 
circumatances to be compared, and such a knowledge of haman nature 
requisite, that no man, who is not possessed of the soundest judgment, 
will ever make a tolerable critic in such performances. And this isa new 
reason for cultivating a relish in the liberal arte. Our judgment will 
strengthen by this exercise. We shall form juaster notions of life. Many 
things which pase or afflict others will appear to us too frivolous to en- 
ee our attentions ; and we shall lose by degrees that sensibility and 
lelicacy of passion which is so incommodious. * * * Nothing is so 
improving to the temper as the stady of the beauties of poetry, eloquence, 
music, or painting. They give a certain elegance of sentiment to which 
the rest of markind are strangers. The emotions which they excite are 
soft and tender. They draw off the mind from the burry of business and 
interest ; cherish reflection; dispose to tranqnility; and produce an 
agreeable melancholy, which, of all dispositions cf the mind, is the best 
suited to love and friendship.— Hume. 





Norruvmeriun Sprorrs.—Dingle-ding-ding, and we have preparations 
for a standing bop-step-and-leap. Hercules is one of the competitors ; 
he takes off his highlows, and, and as be walks past carrying them in his 
hand, Rustic says, “ Look at bis shoon—did ye ever see sic shoon? 
they’re as big as boate.” It is amazing to see what flights are taken 
through the sir! Hercules docs well, but seems to me to owe his dis- 
tance more to length of limb than agility ; for bis heels strike the ground 
with a thad heavy enough for an elephant. He clears thirty feet six 
inches without a run, be it remembered. But a slim young lad from 
Hawick, conepicaous by his scarlet vest, does better, aA with his hop, 
stride, and on ey we say in the south—clears thirty feet eleven inches. 
“ Thow’s him, thot’s him!” cries Rustic, “ bim wi’ the red sark, I dinpa 
mind his neam ;” pointing the victor out to his companions, while the 


bellman proclaims the distance. That slim young lad, if not misled by | 


flattery and whisky, will become famous as a leaper, for Na- 
ture has given him a length of leg and a development of steato- 
gea, which, while reminding you of a negreer, betokens a general cup- 

ly of muscle. “ Hey, mon, its an awfu’ wand,” breaks in Rastic once 
more ; and, indeed, it is cold, ee me shiver; and the leapers wrap 
themselves in mauds and thick rough coats in the of the game. 
Better eo, however, than a swell: heat. Then follows hop, stride, 
jump, with arun, bat not to the glory of Redeark ; he gets neither the 
first nor the second prize. Forty-three feet seven incbes by anotber man 
from Hawick wins the first, and forty-three feet by Hercules wins the 


second. 

To this succeeds Hitch and Kick—a feat quite new to me. A staff, 
upon which slides a moveable bracket, is upright in the ground ; 
you might fancy it the measuring rod by which the recruiting sergeant 
an the height of smart young men anxious to fight for their country ; 


E 


and liberal arts, a fine taste | 














The following GAME was played, some time ago, at the St. ’a Chess 
Club, , between re M‘Gregor and Herr Lowenthal, 
receiving the odds of the?K Kt :— 

White (L.) —_ Black (M'G.) White (L.) Black (MG) 
LPtoK4 to K 20 Q tks Kt Saxe 
2BtoB4 KttoK B3 21 QtoK2 to K 3 
$Qux3 Bto B4 22 QRtKB gwar 
4 PtoQ3 (a) KttoQB3 23 Rtke P Rto K 
5 PteQB3 Castles 2% QwKRS5 RtoK3 
6 Castles PtoQ4 25 Qto Kt4 KtoR 
7 BwQkKt3 P tke P ch (d) 

8 P tks P Bto K Kt5 30 9 te >) 
sae B2 KttoQR4 27 Rtke Reh K to Kt2 

10 BeQR4s Kt eo QB5 28 Rto B7 ch 35 

ll PtoQ Kt4 BtoQ Kt3 29 R tks Q ch tks R 

12 Bw K Kt 5 QwQs 30 K to B2 KwB3 

13 BtoQ Kt5 B to K 8 (b) SL PtQR4 PtwQKt4 

14 B tks K Kt P tks B 32 PteQRS PtwoQR3 

[Sem B tks P ch 33 Pto K Kt4 K to Kt4 

| 16 Rtks B Kt to Q Kt 3 34 K to Kt K to Kt 3 

Reese baw [eeeie fem 

| 8 5 

| 19 Kt tks B Kt the Kt 37 KS Rid Sha whe 
(a) It would not have been good pla: to hare taben & DE wih poberking. 

for after K bad retehen, ont eee te Oe ere 

would ha’ hed up P to Q 4, afterwards taking K P with Ktand a 

better tion.—(b) A weak move ; Q to K 3 would have been much " 


| (ec) If Captain M‘Gregor had chosen he might have defended the Pawn with 
his King, and secured the two Rooks in exchange for Queen, if White had taken 

| the Pawn. Leg ke would have been an equal one if he had i oo 

| thas.—(d) The simplest and quickest mode of bringing the game to a te 

| tion. 





Tux Braruar Garuerixc.—This anpual meeting.—certainly, so far as 
| situation and display of the Scottish national garb are concerned, the 
best entitled of all sach assemblages to be styled “ Highland Gather- 
ing” was held in front of the old Castle of Mar, Deeside, on Thursday. 
| The weather was not at all favourable, a thick wetting mist floated about 
all day and slight showers of rain fell occasionally. Notwithstanding 
| this, however, there was a good turn out of specta many tourists, 
enjoying holidays in the Highlands, so arran | their journey as to be 
at Braemar about the beginning of September, seeing the clans 
| in array (4 somewhat helter-skelter array generally, with but a very 
small touch of the martial about it), and witnessing the games, there is 
also the chance of the Queen and Royal Family being present, mingling 
familiarly with their Highland subjects—always a pleasant sight. Bat 
it was not seen on Thursday, the fatigue of the previous day’s long and 
not altogether comfortable journey to Balmoral having no doubt pre 
vented Her Mojesty from bonouring the gathering, About midday the 
Highlanders began to muster, but not in their usaal strength, the Strath- 
don and Cragietar men, with their chiefs, Sir Charles Forbes of Newe 
and Sir William Forbes of Fintray being absent, better ovcupied, it may 
be presumed, with their harvesting operations, When the competition 
commenced among those present were,—the Earl and Countess of Fife, 
Viscount Macdaff, the Hon. George 8. Duff, Captain Duncan, Camper- 
down, &c., from Mar-lodge ; Mrs. Farquharson, Messrs. and Misses Far 
qubarsou, Hon. Nisbet Hamilton, M Fraser, Capt. Suttie, &c., from 
| invercauld house ; Lord Ward, the Hon, Capt. Hanbury, M.P., &., from 
Corndavon. The were very stiffly contested, the feats of strength 
of course developing the powers of the stalwart Highlanders to most ad- 
vantage. Where art or agility come into piay Highlanders have 
no chance with their comparative miniature brethren from the city. 
The dancing was, however, very good, and was rendered additionally in- 
teresting by some of the nobler ecions of the '* houses” present joining 
in the contest. Tbe meeting concluded with a ball held in the evening 
in the romantic old stronghold of Mar.— Times, 6th Septr. 


A New Paase or Revivatism.—There has been, for some time back, 
for public exhibition, in thie town, a case of “convicted” imposture 
which equals anything yet met with in the bi of the delusion. At 
28, Birch-street, there was to be seea, up till Friday last, a woman, ap- 

tly about thirty years of age, tattooed in different portions of her 
Pody like ared Indian. The ly oy having been detected, the show 
bas been closed since the above he command from a certaia quar- 
ter, although the poor people of the bourhood still assume that the 
delusion was the work of the Spirit God. On her breast was im- 
printed a large red, fiery cross, done in therndest style i . On 
one breast is inscribed the word “ Jesus,” and on the other * Christ.” 


ye 

visible ; but from some cause or other this has been effaced, or “ 
away,” as the peopl express 

vivela?? at the first meeting in the Botanic Garden, where she was 
“stricken.” From that time till now she bas been deaf, aod 
blind by turns, until at last a miracaloas eee of the Holy Spirit 


bas been favoured her. Visions aod the other world, casting 
into the shade the absurdity of Joe ‘s re! bave all been part 
and parcel of her conversion. On Saturday she awoke out of one 





saw, the work of some unskilled more 
Onn tleroglyplea than the spate erik ins anal 
and infatu multitude it is nothing of a revelation.— Northern 





A TesroraLier sy Comrvrsion.—Jack was mightily amused with 
Johnny, as he called the Japanese, and the feeling was mutual, jadging 
from hearty hter of the porters, and policemen at the 

tomime by which our men sirove to make their wants understood. 
in one ume, torning a corner rather abruptly, we found a jolly fore- 
topman explaining by signs that he wanted something to pour down his 
throat that would make him dance, whereu he cut a double shuffle 
and reeled about the yard. Jobnny perfectly understood, and repeated 
the performance. Jack’s broad face beamed with delight. “ Yes, that’s 
it, grog! Come, bear a hand, my fiae fellow!’ he exclaimed; and in 
anticipation of his want being quickly supplied, he expressed in stron 
est vernacular hia high approval of the nnies in general. Happily 
for the Johnnies, we arrived in time to stay further proceedings ; and 
sending for Yenoeke, the interpreter, we made him explain that Jack 
upon water, or Jack upon tea, was as harmless as a baby ; but that Jack 
in a state of grog was simply an infuriated Briton, an animal likely to 
mar the domestic happiness of all within the temple enclosure, and very 
certain to break the peace. “ Ab,” said Yenoske—‘ ab, all the same as 
drunken Dutch sailor,”” Worse, we asserted, than fifty Dutchmen. “ All 
the same one tiger !” suggested Yenoske, looking very serious. We told 
him that tigers the worse for liquor conld not be more troublesome. 
Whereupon Yenoske explained to his countrymen the effects of arog a 
our men in such strong terms, that neither for love nor money could they 
get anything stronger than tea, and we were happy, if Jack was not.— 
Cruise in Japanese Waters. 


Cuxar TraveLiine.—During a six months’ tour in Iialy my whole 
expenses, board, lodging, and ehoes, including thea’ cafés, and all 
other dissipations, besides fees to cicerone, &c., av: only 18s. per 
week ; and yet I saw and did everything thata conscientious tourist who 
obeys his Murray is bound to see and to do. Last summer I made an 
excursion, starting from London to Dunquerque and Lille, through Bel- 
ee by rail ; stopping at the principal towns on the way, “doing” the 
otels de ville, the churches with their curved pulpite, &c., and pic- 
ture-galleries ; then up the cockney portion of the Rhine, ascending the 
proper quantity of “ fels,’”’ castles, and lateral valleys ; on from nen 
to Frankfort to Nuremberg by rail ; and, after doing the artistic ities 
of that old town, proceeded by rail to Munich, where I spent four days ; 
then by coach to the Tegern-see, and on foot through the Tyrol to Cone- 
[meee § a to Venice; stayed four days there; and thea on foot 
t rough mbardy, visiting some of the principal cities, and the di 
Garda, © d’Isea, the Lake of Como, the Splugen, and Via Mala, 
Gorge of Pfeffers, Lake Wallenstadt, and Zurich, and by Basle to the 
source of the Moselle ; down the valley of that river to Nancy ; then b: 
rail to Paris and London. This trip occupied six weeks. I started wi 
£15 in my pocket and brought a few shillings back ; yet I vieited thea- 
tres, concerts, &c., and purchased maps and guide-books besides.— 
Through Norway with a Knapsack, 


Gass Eves.—“ And eyes?” I added, deeply interested. “Eyes we do 
not do so much in,” he added sapogeiealty. “There is M. Boinenou, 
from Paris, who travels with all the eyes of 
Andalusia to the blues of Scandinavia.” “ But how are they 
“ as possible,” he added, pulling out a drawer and the 
upturned gaze of winkless scores. “ Let me see,” said he. rapidly taking 
up eye after eye, and comparing them with my own. “ Light y— 
that’s a match. Now, with this little ivory jemmy we prize the 
Cocatten tnpmaiel, "A indy cass ches kor peal eyavend Gane 

t. once ¢ r eye, went up 
the glass to see her false r= 4 There is one little drawback, however ; 
you Gan wipe away a cold tear perfectly, but, as the eyeball itself is not 
— flies sometimes walk upon it, which looks odd.”—Onee 4 

Tue Traian Questioy.—* Please, Sir, may I accept Tascany and the 
Legations ?””— Victor Emanuel to Louis Napoleon.— Punch. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That have received, and have. now in Store, a jete Assortment of New Goods 
hdentoue to order for their Fall and Winter Bales, 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTER who appreciate style and quality in- 
Clovhing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 
Pee OL wuhidee S,bRt SOUR RES PERME A READ NOR ons 
opeate paam, at his old Residence No. 5 Cottage Place, near Bleecker 8. 


e s 
and Pamity C roles attended at their own Houses, when 
New Yor«, Sept. 1, 1859. 


RS. BODSTEIN has Removed Fes oot FP Second 

M Bureet, - a BA lo give iver Orton vo SING og A 

for the Beason on MONDAY the 1b SEPTEMBER. Application to be made at the House. 
+ DEA ° 

M®5 PAGAL AY, Me 43 Kast @ist 


b Avenue) wiil re-open Freveb and 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 











ureeniee taste? 


Tekst premarin scistaim teataeate ores 








comfortably as weil as y furnished as Bed and 
conveniences on the same . Breakfast given, if desired. House is large and airy 
(26 x 100), pre he yg ay. wate. Only @ permanent arrangement will be 
made. Address “ W,"’ Box 2346, Post ‘ 

REMOVAL 


= ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 59 WALL STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Street. 








PURNITURE. 


ALEXANDER ROUX & CU, 
479 BROADWAY. 





Established in 1836, 
PFER AT REDUCED PRICES THEIR LARGE STOCK OF PLAIN AND RICH FUR. 
nitare, in Rosewood, Oak. Black Walnut acd ; their large as ortment of 
Black and Gtit Purniture, mavufac'ured by F. Roux, of Paris, expresely fur this market, 
whieh for and quality is vot to be surpassed. . 
All ot this fine stock is to be disposed of by the lst of January next, in consequence of disso- 
uiion of copartnersbtp of the present firm. 


GUANO. 
w WOULD CALL. THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers (o the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to be snpertor to any Guano or ever 


toporied by WM: i WEBB, of Now York, from Jarvis? 

. This G is ed b: . ow 

T baners’ frtans ta the ~ SOUTH ROTFIC OCEAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 
varie y tested ‘4 anal- 





by many 0¢ oar prominent Farmers, and 
hyp. by ln ey popular ime | Chemisis and found to contain (as will 
BONE PHUSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
ic matter, ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
Soe ae eeidss abcnentialts Dyenise the sou. it can be freely used without ~ 
of burning the seed or plant by coming tp contact with | as is the case with some other fer- 
Ulisers ; retaining a great degree of mois ure it causes t! mg eg 
dition, and as experience has proved FREE OF INSECTS, For orders in = 4 
(which will be promptly attenced to) or fuil p analyse. 
JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 


No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall 8t., New York City. 


L & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST., & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. * 
(Established 1904. 








) 
RST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
percatme AND DEALERS Cy FI oO eam a 


to the Taape, Horsis, Paivates F amities, laste, 
genuine article, variety of Taa8—GReex a¥v BLAck, SovcHoNG, Poucuona, 
Besanvasr, Ootone, Y fivsom, Gusrownpsn, Youne Hrson, &c., in chests and 


Corves—Mocna and Java. —Wores—Maperass, SuERnies, Pours, Hocus, &c., very old 
bottles. 

eer cere acane“acarnagas Mee sod Chandon Cabinet, peri 

Verzenay, Heidseick, G- ‘on: itis : 

i si aeng nasi, Repian Bina Sh tn or ginal 

say Regie Hah Ss cuore Paven—supom—Fs 


Brands.—Pickias—EnGuise and —Savces—For 
Ly ay ae. area, erty barrels Mack —Waerruaiia and AME&SGAE, -OMS. 





U. 8. 
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INING- VATO- 
tg ad ee tance de tg 
and in man. wellings in ever) 


‘Chimney Tops, ty For sale by 
Lun & COATES, New York. 


©. T. SHEPPARD, Agent. 
NO. 33 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


WATSON'S FIRE BRICK MANUFACTORY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Perth Amiey, © New Jersey. 


WIRE BRICK FOR ROLLING ‘aus, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 
GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, 4e., dc. 


SIRE CLAYS, FIRK SAND, AND KAOLIN. 


MARSHALI LEFFERTS & BRO., 
90 and 02 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS I 
METALS, 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN, &e., 
ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, 
Galvanised Wire, Nalls, and Spikes, éc., 
SHEETS CORRUGATED AND FITTED FOR ROOFING, 
PIG IRON, 
IRON, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 








LEAD FIPS, SHERT 





“TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 


FOR SAVANNAH, 
bom AUOURAD 
MO ONTAOMERY, MOBILE, 


HZARDEN'S EXPRESS 
Aaaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
en queen COLUMBUS 
SasHViLce 
Towns 1 pte a ea Atabaa and Pig t ——~ 
it td carttaten tener w Bates, and delivered with prompt- 


Tee particulars i} the office of 
te Apply St  ARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


FINANCIAL. 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insared on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 





Josurn WaLeae, Ricuagp P. Baurr, Ws. Dexmstocx, Gsorcs H. Bsrze, 
Joux Hawsey, 8. T. Vatawrune, Epx’p. W. Contes, Epwarp Cromweit, 
Rossrt L. Cass, Joux KR. Wiis, Wx. Braosaut, Jr, Guonen B. Gaixwsit, 
Wau. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Muemay, Sucre Laweancs, Taomas J. Owns, 
Epwakgp Wiu.ers, Ws. Aces Borize, Jos. Laweence, Awtnony P. Francia. 
Joux D. Wapeay, L. B. Wruas, Sami. OC. Paxson, Sauvst D. Bascocs, 
Epwaxp Msnarrr, Joun ALLEN, D. BLL, J OpgLt, 
Hawey Baarow, Wuiiae F. Mort, BE. J. Doxwzu, Bossrt Bows. 
Epwagp Huon, Epwarp Woop, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION 18 INVITED 70 Zo THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
mevnanue BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





inks taken lowest rates. 
Profits snvually 
secured agt jovenies, the MUTUAL 
van aaa age ele a ea ee 
the acta ; hence ne ip can attach to 
A DIVIDEND of 25 cent, to the Pol befters bas just bean dectared, out of 
of the last year, aka » PS §us0,800 added to lhe Cor’ 
TRUSTEES. 
Moszs ainwe, Perer Poss, Cuss. H. Mansaau, Eowm 
at a Scuvrt. Livineston, Hawnr A. Cort, Buas Powvert, 
Wai Macr, Asrmony b. Wansos, Seco R. Newie . To esoon 
Daas Mia, Atruae Rarox. : Jos, Ganiane, r.,  Pancr R. Pras, 
5, : 7 
L Momma, Mek: agra, ALex. M. Laweancs, Saxvet M, Fox, 


sane 
Faep’c. G. Fostsa, 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 
New York, November 1, 1868. 


A. B. NRILSON, President. 
ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
BANKERS, 
Street, New York, 
ssUE LETTERS or pony ni FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
urough the Mesars. London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 


of the world * Rotuscuiip’s of Paris, 
and their 





os BARES tear 


forge BARS oY LONDON, AND ON THE 


ey 
qugpezedtnere = 


JOHN MUNROB & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
WO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


RANT CIRCULAR 
and Cities of 





SEEM arrarn, al BWiFeneLAnD, tau 
a eee pay, Roun,» QONSTANTINOFLE, CAIRO 


OMice in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
mu. Y. 0 ee Se maanes Co, 


DEAD oy "ne Ma AN SE 59. on. o. sr gourson amp AND THE SANDWICH 8 
Ulifornia, Oregon, nod the and Islands for sale at all times. 
a SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKERS 


CORNER OF PINE Aap = STREETS, NEW YORE 


Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Prinetpal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ao. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO,, 


NO. 509 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Oredits for TRAVELLERS, availabie in any part of the world. 














COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
BY het D NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE 18 PROVIDED 


mR, --Ty) ordi gyasiod ent a purchand and ected o Ragland, Ireland, Seotind 


R. 0, FERGUSSON, 
F. H GRAIN, 


No. 29 William Street, New York. 
©. F. SMITH. ‘ 





ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
AUCTIONEER, BROKUK, AND BANKER, 
F288 LEAVE To INVORM B18 NUMEROUS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC, THAT 


OF OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 





‘This Company Insure, mgt Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and F Stores and Mer- 





chandise, Factories, | Pa shew in Port, &e. 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted. and promptly paid. 
Directors. " 
say bd te 9 Bexsamnx mW Puro, 
hoe W. Brn Sa 
Goareee {. Bream Gronas L. Ossonen, Stweow Asnamaus, M.D. 
Pr ° ® Wrrxs, Jous 
Joun A. v, Henry Sarecos Coawa.ios B. Tiursom, 
Haexar J. Bownn, wpas Frowent James Homes. 





dent 


PREDE RICK R. LEE, P: 


JANITORS 





UPHOLSTERERS |! DON’T LAY rs 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET 


PRIVaT Boyer. 


LINING. : 
READING 
ANK P. 
hee 
* DGE Ri 
Ax WHEae, oo rane UuED. — 
out and sade brisk eppeurenes io he LOWEST PRICE CARPETS. | = TO wearing 
J. KR. HARRINGTON, Agest 
wao-* No. 62 Citaen eee’ 


“ « 
moo “ « 
“ “a « 





EMOVAL TO bs od BBO Aw Ax, poet pes BLOCK ABOVE STEWART WHERE 
we invite all who have never ~ ty tty AA soe. 


bay, b bail be | 
poy ranting. lene er ped pata yew eho. Phey are, pete ci 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 


That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT BLLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT 18 SAID OF IT: 


itself to every lover of easy repose.”—N. Y. EVANGELIST 
“it needs only to be seen to be appreciated.” ¥. F. TRIBUZE, 

“It will be universally used.”—J. Y. TIMES. 

“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 











for inventt — We 
Lig RVEE. ny 4 'ASHINGTON INTRL- 
compact, durable, p ble, cheap, cl ly, and delight 
enn —K NICK ERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


“It is precisely the article wanted.” —MERCANTILE TIMES. 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING y be procured of throughout the 
United States and Canadas, or at frm the Co. Retail pr me ae 
ba Per = price, to $6,50 according 


GEO. F. GRAY, ae Forks, 
ew 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 

Near Fourth Street. 
Sout LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, 4c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMBRI- 
= con Seaveliing, Paris made Travelling and Shopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen's 








A full assortment 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR S4LE at 
J. &C. samme’ HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 





The Largest and Mest Complete Assortment of 
zouUen PURNISHING ARTICUBS 
this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices 
BERRIAWS MOUND FUREIEMING WARR-ROOMS, 

Each artiele is al yt nm, reds deviation. 
s no 
pphablis and Private Raablishinente, Sumer, Ships Steamboats, and Hotels supplied at 





SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


oer ome 





1820. 
as. Bae yp — oe || 


“Gates Walt Brees eevee Acruasy. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








Cash, Capital, ...... 6. ccc ccc ce cece new weeeeeeneneeeneenane 
COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city com; , continues to insure all person- 
al . ee in and their cargoes, on terms are 
with the secusity of insurers the 
Di 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, 
josern B. Vannvm, Marri Bares, Jr., G 8. Baeceman, 
Laonarp APPLesr, Ley B. Joun CO. HenpEnson, 
Parp’x H. Wotcorrt, Cuar.es L. Voss, Lorrain Freeman, 
Ww. K. » Wager , Jt, Ewan Macomszn, 
Mosss Tay.or, Hannay V. " Warsow E. Cass, 
J 0. . Josera B. Vannum,Jr., Cuanues B. Arriesy 
ANIEL PARISH, Jas. Lor. Granam,Jr., Sami. D. Braprorp, Je., 


a R. McIuvaryes, 


WARD a. eel pepe Secretary, 
ROBERT ©. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec 





t, street, new and commod 
MAND OF OFFI perry “a OR which have, een 
ig dopant ck A Auction king a with t 
The new premises are ea n A 
and ope ‘shureder, or every a7 
neon Ry at 1245 o'glock, at the Stock talatiom, 82 ‘ites Sweet, or Merchan 
phe St ht and at he Broker's 


e, as di 
Pore eo Interest al wea on deporte nant Bividends collected. 
made of Real Estate, at public or at prieaie sale, when desired. 


BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 1, 1850. 
"2 pystwene RO At py COMPANY IN NEW YORK, HAVING BEEN Conca Ta A. 
TS EXCHANGE, the several Srm agencies of RAWDON, 
br TOPPAS, ‘CARPENTER & ©0., DANPORTH. PER 
Af JOCELY pt PER, WELSH & CO., and 
hi r 
Sengeng to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
Yuin wou oo CONTEMPLATED IN wes PenmasrOn Oe 00 8 Fag regards epee sat reenter 
Scpassie om argu Sees eae extended to them wher that 


uo Ls PliLaDELPutA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


RAL, and CHICAGO. 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LON LONDON. 
Uu.s. oe 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
OTHORIZED CAPITAL, @%,000,000 STERLING. 

NITY r FIRE INSURANCE Compras. Rt tats Lg sy LO88 OR DAMAGE 

lerchandise, H. » &¢., at the usual rates. 
‘ork, and ah el London. 
ms A Special Fund of $150,500 
leh ese York Trus‘ees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, tn accordance with the 


New York Trustees. 
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Losses 4 py in New bos Le to 


SALES ©, HA President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER ENixesrow, Firm of Barclay & Livingston 
WATTS SHERM Dunean, Sherman & Co. 
eee York Directors. 
f Rosext Ha 

T. B. Copprsatox, e A. Kine. py Sreax". my 
Suas K. Evenerr, A, Epwarp Srasove, 
Jeune Hanrex, no. B. EWOOD, Bans. M. Warriock 
Jossru 8. Uawxins, | A. Mumrorp, saexus Waser. 


GEORGE UR) Manager and Genera! Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New Ye York, 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 1M BROADWAY. 
MARINE = INLAND 
$880,000, 
oP coMrany, compu to fo, At nach ry eee 
Sees Sra scrip and has Tedeomed te 
EDWARDS, 


President. 
LECONEY, Vice President, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, 






FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 


AUTHORIZED 
422,000,000 STERLING, GOR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 


4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses in New York, and promptly 
In addition to its Fire , this Company is pre to transact 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. ’ Royal Phelps, jaune Norrie, 
W. Butler Duncan, Hewy be Routh, Henry 4 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 
Epuvuxp Hvrer, Surveyor 


A. B. McDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
BOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrices oF Tus General A 








SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE woas. Sakaeetan BRONZED, AND PsINTED 


Japanned Bird Cages 4-., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 


TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 











WILDER’S PATENT 

SBALAMANDER SAFES, 

SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and ‘Proof ip. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., 
AGENTS FOR THE PATENTEER AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 1% South Water Street, Chicago, Tl. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Notica.—This celebrated Fire-Proof Sate is no longer made and sold by Silas C. Herring, 
his license having expired. 4 ” 


HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
ITH HALL’S PATENT POWD 





micarded soparaie Medals at ihe World's Pale Landon, 181 sod the World's Fain, Hen 
Tork, 1863, and are tbe only American Saiee that od Medaioas \he Lonton Worll's 
Sane Gates ane ow attatites. to be cupester Ww any quer elaved ta Bis publ, nal the we 
po ee tae 
ting’s Fatent Champion Sats, ie ERRING & CO.” iol Broateny. opposite City Hall. 
N. B.—Burglar Proot Safes, suiteble tor the securing of Plate, Jewelry and other valuables, 

















HE eurTIGR Wat B FROM THE CELEBRATED EMPIRE SPRING, at 
Ts RATOGA G8, NEW YORK. This fountain is situsted ‘from the old = 
a+ Fs. aalities of the Empire Spring over the Congress in the 
Tae he aoe Sr 
Foy compiatana on ‘Weritation of the bowele, Netwttheuseding tbe 
the Congrens fpring have wi. Oy a lengthy adversement to gull the people wich tbe 
ad 3 tbe ngs at Saratoga withevt their brand aad was 
injurious fame bpd ng and 
the most delicious as a of all mineral water in ase. by all the 
hotels, and family grocers. Orders may be addressed w G. W. & 
Springs, or their depot, 410 Broadway, New York. 

















AL BOARD OP DIRECTORS. Chemista, 
Robert J. Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Junr. Ladlam, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL GaR 
bh kaa a gt sed J.G. , and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
Souicrron—Robert J. Dillon. | Coxsvurme Couxser—J. W. Gerard. Cc. Cinta bai to a orginal colar prevanta Stosoeen tae care 
cashed tualeatteames atv tlh nee’ & witheat ate ea oz 
street, New York, where al tusioem comnecied. With the Socicty's operations | = SS bin Prepared by Pa. Ford: No. 38 ini hal + 
itaieas Setuieaiacg Walger os ae ane CSS eS A TST aa aS 
area and paid without ere as ew York, and all claime poh gy bg SK, ps SSRoRNTEATED i 
ae _ Sagint Stock, ene mises eas Pane Pon AR pe er one we 
A GUARANTEE OF $100,000 js deposited in the ‘of the manufeturers, 
Sengtera st So Siete et Bow Terk, ter the bene® of all lh 7 J. C. HULL & SONS, 106 Cliff Street, (North 
C. BE. HABICRT. Yours. rOR 
JG: HOLBROOKE, | Orveral Agents. | 5. Sear} w TOUNG, o>, EROPaTETORD 











